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I present to you my Report of the proceedings 
of the Forty-fifth Congress of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute, held at Bristol from July 9th- 
14th, 1984, and which I attended as the delegate 
of the Central Veterinary Society. 

The meetings were held in the University 
buildings, and at the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings Dr. Stanley H. Badock, Li.p., Pro- 
Chancellor of the University of Bristol, was in- 
stalled as President of the Congress. Dr. 
Badock, in his inaugural address, recited the 
great advances which had been made in the 
prevention of disease since the foundation of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute. He mentioned the 
work of Koch and Pasteur on anthrax and 
rabies, and traced the benefits to human 
medicine which had followed as a result of their 
work on animal diseases. 

The influenza germ had, so far, escaped de- 
tection—largely due to the fact that it had not 
been possible to infect animals with this germ. 
Now, however, the ferret had proved of service 
in research into this disease—you may re- 
member that this had been made possible by 
the researches of Laidlaw and Dunkin into dog 
distemper. He suggested that the increase in 
cancer might be due to the practice of tar- 
spraying roads. Tar-dust is constantly being 
thrown into the air and it was significant that 
‘cancer of the lungs had markedly increased 
since the introduction of tar-spraying. 

He then dealt with some aspects of the public 
health services, and finally referred to tuber- 
culosis in children, and the milk supply. “ The 
elimination of tubercle from our herds of cattle 
must at best be a slow process, lasting over a 
decade, even with the most rigid system of in- 
spection. In the meantime the consumption of 
raw milk is annually adding to the number of 
children invalided and crippled by tubercle.” 
It was a flagrant evil that pasteurisation of all 
milk, save Certified and Grade A (t.t.) was 
hot made compulsory and he hoped that the 
medical authorities would not cease to agitate 
for this reform. 

The Section of Preventive Medicine considered 
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papers by Professors Nixon and Plimmer on 
* Nutrition and the Public Health.” 

Professor Nixon (Bristol) pointed out that 
proteins of animal origin were essential for 
growth and nutrition, Vegetable proteins alone 
are insufficient for the replacement of metabolic 
wastage. A good percentage of proteins derived 
from meat, milk and cheese is essential if satis- 
factory nutrition of the adult and growth of the 
child are to be maintained. With reference to 
carbohydrates, he stated that wheat is a most 
economical foodstuff on account of its high 
carbohydrate and protein content and the ease 
with which it can be transported and prepared 
for consumption. Flour, however, is devoid of 
the mineral and vitamin content of wheat, 
which necessitates the addition to the diet of 
the flesh of animals fed on bran and grain. Milk, 
he said, can be a perfect food save that it lacks 
a sufficiency of iron. The dangers of milk, how- 
ever, were well Known. The problems associated 
With its production could not be solved by mere 
discussion; it required the campaign fore- 
shadowed by Sir Frederick Keeble, who said 
that “until a research campaign has been con- 
ducted by doctors, biochemists, pathologists, 
physiologists and agriculturists, the real truth 
about milk, its food value and purity, and the 
proper means to keep cows healthy will never 
be known.” The Report of the Economie Ad- 
visory Council’s Committee on Cattle Diseases 
revealed clearly what was needed. “ By some 
means or other clean tubercle-free milk must 
be made available for all members of the public 
at a reasonable price.” 

Professor Plimmer (London) criticised the 
Reports of the Committees of the Ministry of 
Health and the British Medical Association 
dealing with economical diets, which he said 
were inadequate in animal protein for the main- 
tenance of health and growth. He mentioned 
the necessity of vitamins in the diet,,and drew 
attention to certain research work on pigeons 
and rats which had been fed on a diet poor in 
vitamin B,. These animals died after a long 
period of bad health. Rats ate their young 
and later failed to reproduce; pigeons failed to 
rear their young and to lay hatchable eggs. A 
marked symptom of the condition was consti- 
pation, whilst post-mortem examination revealed 
cedema of the heart and abnormalities of the 
intestines (typical symptoms of dry _ beri-beri 
were absent). He estimated that man required 
about the same proportion of vitamin B, in the 
diet as rats, which require about half the amount 
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necessary for the maintenance of health in 
pigeons. These birds, it was found, needed for 
existence 40 per cent. of whole grain in the 
diet ; if GO per cent. were present they improved 
in health, whilst if the percentage was increased 
to 75 per cent, the birds were able to reproduce. 

SECTION OF VETERINARY HYGIENE 

The Section of Veterinary Hygiene this year 
was presided over by Professor Share-Jones 
and, as usual, maintained its popularity, 
attracting a large number of the members and 
delegates to its meetings. The yearly increase 
in the number of veterinarians who attend this 
Congress is a matter of satisfaction and helps 
to demonstrate to those interested in public 
health work that, as a profession, we are at last 
showing in a practical way that we are not un- 
mindful of the part which veterinary science 
can and does play in public health administra- 
tion, 

Professor Share-Jones, in his presidential ad- 
dress, spoke on “ The Domestic Animals in rela- 
tion to our Food and Industries,” and said that 
this subject was vitally connected with the great- 
est domestic problem of to-day—the cost of living. 
His address, in some respects, was reactionary, 
for he advocated the retention of private 
slaughter houses, asserting that in a certain 
locality, the establishment of centralisation of 
slaughtering was calculated to add 14d. per 
pound to the present cost of meat. He gave 
returns showing the prices of by-products re- 
ceived by a butcher to-day and just after the 
close of the late war, and argued that if the 
smal! slaughter-house were retained and the 
small factories which formerly existed for the 
treatment of slaughter-house by-products were 
re-established, the present cost of meat would be 
reduced, Fleeces and hides were sold to the 
foreigner at a price which enabled him to use 
them for the manufacture of articles which could 
be dumped here at a price which proved a 
serious obstacle to home industries, 

The prevailing view that the centralfsation 
of slaughtering would allow the most advan- 
tageous use to be made of by-products apparently 
does not find support from Professor Share- 
Jones, 

He mentioned the present position of agricul- 
ture and said that this country was so situated 
that it was not possible to engage profitably 
in arable farming, but that it was pre-eminenatly 
suitable for live-stock, and that a change over 
to live-stock was the solution to present diffi- 
culties—citing as an example the case of Den- 
mark, which changed from a wheat-growing to 
a pig-producing country, and in so doing had 
given employment to one-third of its population 
directly, and another third in accessory indus- 
tries. He deplored the fact that some con- 
sumers were now made to pay an increased 
price for milk and doubted whether the publi- 
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city to be given to milk would help the sale 
of milk at the present price. He spoke in favour 
of milk as an article of diet, and asked if tuber- 
culosis in humans was not caused more by the 
lack of milk in the diet, than as a result of it. 

Professor Share-Jones drew attention to the 
tendency to centralise the manufacture of Cheese 
and expressed regret that this resulted in the 
wastage of whey, which, under the old system, 
was used on the spot for feeding pigs. 

This speaker stated that our three main food 
animals represented a capital sum of 400-500 
million pounds, and he advocated the introduc- 
tion of a new and comprehensive Act, consoli- 
dating in a manner intelligible to all, the legis- 
lation dealing with animals, their products and 
by-products, 

A really comprehensive enquiry into agricul- 
ture was needed; the present tendency was for 
committees to work in water-tight compart- 
inents. Research was not so necessary as the 


‘ organisation and application of present Know- 


ledge. 

Mr. L. B. A. Grace, in giving a paper to the 
Section entitled “ Meat Inspection Adminisiira- 
tion,” said that Britain, which demanded a very 
high standard of meat inspection in those coun- 
tries which exported meat to this country, was 
herself haphazard and irregular in the inspec- 
tion of home-killed meat, and that for this 
reason if he had to choose his own supply, he 
would unhesitatingly choose imported meat to 
meat killed in many parts of England and 
Wales, 

He pointed out the hardship to the meat trade 
which resulted from the lack of uniformity of 
inspection, and said it was obviously unfair that 
the efforts of progressive local authorities 
should be undermined by the apathy of neigh- 
bouring authorities, and also that a_ butcher, 
on occasion, might be in competition with an- 
other who was so placed that he could offer a 
cheaper article of food for sale which might 
be much inferior and possibly definitely dan- 
gerous to health. 

Mr. Grace referred to the need for public 
abattoirs, and said that the advantages which 
public abattoirs should offer were often largely 
lost by bad administration and construction. He 
suggested that the chief meat inspector should 
have sole control of the abattoir and should be 
consulted in the preparation of plans for the con- 
struction or alteration of the abattoir. 

Dealing with meat inspection in country 
areas, he contended that on the whole the 
smaller authorities were not providing sound 
meat inspection services, and stated that out- 
side county boroughs the administration should 
be transferred to the county councils. 

The duties of medical officers of health, veter- 
inary surgeons and sanitary inspectors should 
he defined in law, sinee there is lack of team 
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work, He suggested that in those counties which 
have a whole-time service, meat inspection should 
be organised by the Chief Veterinary Officer. 

Captain Burndred, in opening the discussion, 
agreed that imported meat was subjected to a 
more uniform system of inspection than much 
of the home-killed meat, and urged that all 
animals slaughtered for emergency purposes 
should be accompanied by a veterinary sur- 
geon’s certificate (as is the case in Seotland). 

Alderman Woolley, of Ilkeston, pleaded for 
compensation to butchers in respect of meat 
condemned, whilst Councillor Baines, Haydock, 
Bristol, U.D.C, summed up the present position 
by saying “it is as you will,” and enlivened 
the proceedings with illustrations from his 
knowledge “of Greek “ mythology.” 

Mr. Scorrer, Sanitary Inspector, Avonmouth, 
disagreed that foreign meat inspection was 
superior, saying that foreign meat which was 
accompanied by a veterinary surgeon’s certifi- 
cate Was, on occasion, found to be diseased, and 
cited the case of sheep affected with caseous 
Ivmphadenitis. 

Mr. Farr, Sanitary Inspector, Taunton, also 
objected to the essayist’s remarks on the inspec- 
tion services in this country. 

Mr. Rodgers, Sarritary Inspector, Liskeard, 
said that the problem facing large rural dis- 
tricts was that of centralisation, and that the in- 
spection of meat was not likely to be entrusted 
to veterinarians. He maintained that the 
sanitary inspector had more experience in the 
work than had the veterinary surgeon. 

Professor Share-Jones, sounding the slogan 
“ Kat British” said that British meat was 
better inspected than foreign meat. 

Mr. Grace, in his reply, attempted to placate 
the sanitary inspectors who had taken excep- 
tion to his remarks on the inspection of meat 
in rural areas, and reiterated his belief in the 
necessity of centralisation of slaughtering in 
public abattoirs. He emphasised that foreign 
meat was adequately inspected. 

Professor Share-Jones concluded the proceed- 
ings by saying he could not accept the assurance 
that foreign meat was superior to our own from 
the point of view of inspection, and from the 
Chair he challenged the essayist on that aspect 
of his paper. (Unfortunately, anyone with even a 
cursory knowledge of the position, must agree 
with Mr. Grace on this point). 

Concerning Dairy Cattle 

The next session was taken up with subjects 
coneerning dairy cattle. 

Mr. J. R. Barker read a paper entitled “ The 


Veterinary Surgeon and the Milk and Dairies 


Act and the Tuberculosis Order,” which he in- 
troduced by saying that his purpose was to 
remove from the minds of consumers of milk 
the fear of contracting tuberculosis, and that 
he held that clean raw milk possessed sub- 
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stances necessary for the production of a dis- 
eause-resisting race, He mentioned briefly the 
legislation upon which he was addressing the 
meeting, and said that it constituted the official 
inethod of attack on bovine tuberculosis. 

Next he dealt with the inspection of cattle under 
those enactments, stating that three inspections 
per annum were the minimum number which 
could be considered satisfactory. He said that 
total eradication of both tuberculosis and 
brucellosis should be the ultimate objective. It 
Was necessary that local authorities should 
adopt a more progressive policy, and if they 
failed to do so, the central authority should 
force their hands, He pointed out the pecuniary 
advantages which resulted from the establish- 
ment of tuberculin-tested herds under the milk 
scheme, and suggested that in certain cases 
compensation should be paid in respect of, re- 
actors to the tuberculin test. 

Finally, he advocated a “slum clearance 
scheme” for cowsheds, and the rearing of 
animals free from, and resistant to, tubereu- 
losis, concluding by saying that hundreds of 
veterinarians would welcome the opportunity 
of helping in this direction. 

Mr. Golledge, Wiltshire, said that the legisla- 
ture under discussion needed revision. All c‘ini- 
cal cases of tuberculosis should be slaughtered 
and the scale of compensation payable should be 
revised. He stated that 75 per cent. of 
infected samples of milk taken from single 
animals were positive microscopically, but that 
where the milk was bulked the biological test 
Was a necessity. Mr. Barker had said that the 
sale of reactors in the open market was a social 
outrage; with this he could not agree, for the 
present practice did not render the position 
worse. 

Captain Burndred alluded to the fact that 
where the milk supply was directly or indirectly 
under the supervision of the consuming autho- 
rity great advances had been made in cleaning 
up the supply. ° 

Alderman Charlesworth, Wallasey, advocated 
the employment of whole-time veterinary 
officers who should have charge of the sanitary 
condition of cowsheds, and not the sanitary in- 
spector, as is usually the case. He-paid tribute 
to a veterinary officer who, he said, had been 
responsible for the reduction of tubercle-infected 
milk samples from 30 per cent. to almost nil 
in a matter of three years, during which period 
the percentage of tuberculosis in infants had 
been reduced by 24 per cent. 

He strongly urged that there should be only 
one grade of milk and that impure milk should 
he excluded from the market. 

Councillor Wise, of Bristol, recited the ex- 
periences encountered in the establishment of 
a tubercle-free herd. The herd was tested every 
six months, and the reactors fattened for the 
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butcher without the loss of a single pound of 
meat. He placed his faith in raw milk. 

Mr. Rodgers, Sanitary Inspector, Liskeard, 
regarded it as totally unnecessary to build new 
cowsheds, while Mr. Clelland, Sanitary Inspec- 
tor, Surbiton, described the sampling of milk 
in London for tubercle bacilli as a gross waste 
of money: new laws were necessary to govern 
the production of milk, which should be placed 
under the control of the Milk Marketing Board 
and the Ministry of Health. 

Professor Share-Jones emphasised that for 
pure milk a healthy cow was a prime necessity, 
and that the veterinarian was the only man 
legally entitled to examine cattle. Tuberculosis 
was so insidious that great clinical skill was 
necessary in human medicine and, therefore, 
it must be that even more skill was required 
for animals. Compensation should be equitable, 
and indeed was sound business, since by this 
means notification would be more prompt and 
the disease thereby eliminated more speedily. 
Country practitioners must be maintained in 
order that a clinical service should be available 
for the cow. The pig, he remarked, had officially 
only one disease, and the police attended to that. 
He hoped the cow would not follow suit. 

Mr. Barker, in his reply, supported compen- 
sation, and said an effort should be made to 
free the herds from tuberculosis and the milk 
from such herds sold raw. All other milk should 
be pasteurised. Animals should be bred for 
their resistance to tuberculosis in order to re- 
place reacting cows. 

Sanitary cowsheds were very necessary where 
cows are housed for long periods. The tuber- 
culin test needed improvement so that greater 
confidence could be placed in it. 

Consideration next was given to a paper by 
Mr. W. S. Stevens, entitled “ A Plea for Inten- 
sive Action against Bovine Tuberculosis.” He 
stated that bovine tuberculosis was spread 
mainly by ingestion and that, owing to the de- 
fective sanitary conditions prevailing in this 
country, the present methods of attack on’ the 
disease were ineffective. The present tendency 
of agriculture intensified the risk of infection— 
the use of artificial manures and concentrated 
foods allowed a greater concentration of cattle 
upon the pastures and the practice of harrowing 
into the meadows farm-yard manure and the 
droppings spread infection over the whole 
pasture. 

He considered infection not so likely to develop 
where the “ cowpads ” were left undisturbed, 
as cattle avoided them and the grass around. 
Ranch cattle, in spite of the sufficiency of food, 
constantly moved to fresh grazing, and so the 
chance of infection in some countries was slight 
as compared with these islands. For these 
reasons he concluded that the establishment of 
aecredited herds followed by accredited areas, 


as practised abroad for the eradication of tuber- 
culosis, was useless here, and he proposed that 
eradication should be started by areas. Com- 
mencement should be made with islands and 
peninsular-like areas which presented opportun- 
ities for isolation, and he estimated that eradi- 
cation could be brought about in six years. Two 
years would be occupied in the clinical exam- 
ination of cattle, the application of sanitary 
measures, and the intensive sampling of milk; 
the next period of two years would be spent in 
tuberculin-testing and the disposal of reactors 
—<during this period a start would be made on 
an adjacent area by clinical examination, ete. ; 
during the final two years only milk from 
tuberculin tested herds would be allowed to be 
sold for human consumption. 

Mr. Stevens suggested that the time was ripe 
for action on the lines indicated, for “ milk is 
superabundant ; there are more milk cattle than 
ure required,” and so he urged that the oppor- 
tunity to effect eradication should not be missed. 

Mr. ‘Torrance, in opening the discussion, 
traced the history of the first Tuberculosis 
Order and said such an order alone was value- 
less, but when worked in conjunction with the 
Milk and Dairies Order (as was the second 
Tuberculosis Order) it coukd be made invalua- 
ble. Compensation should not be payable for 
cases in extremis. 

Mr. R. A. Willett, dealing with cowsheds, ob- 
served that great improvements had been made 
in his district at small expense. The standard- 
isation of tuberculin was absolutely necessary, 
but he did not think that eradication was likely 
to result from its use: reliance must be placed 
on a trustworthy vaccine. 

Councillor Anderson, Belfast, although by no 
means dogmatic, feared that the eradication of 
tuberculosis amongst dairy cattle would result 
in an intensive form of pulmonary tuberculosis 
in humans. He stated that the incidence of 
human pulmonary tuberculosis was in direct 
inverse proportion to human tuberculosis of 
bovine origin. He concluded, therefore, that 
occasional infection with the bovine strain was 
of benefit to the community. 

Alderman Phené Neal remarked that it was 
useless discussing the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis until the money necessary to fin- 
ance the process could be found. Furthermore, 
it was necessary to conserve and augment the 
supply of home-killed meat, for, if there were 
another war, we should have a much more diffi- 
cult task than we had in the late war of secur- 
ing the safety of food ships. It therefore 
behoved us to conserve, not sacrifice, our sup- 
ply of meat. 

Mr. Barron, of Reading, agreed with the 
essayist that the time was ripe for a campaign 
against tuberculosis, and said that the method 
of attack should be by areas on the lines 
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adopted in Ayrshire. The immunising effect of 
repeated doses of tubercle bacilli was question- 
able in the extreme, and in any case, why 
should we pay for such a benefit with the lives 
of 2,000 children annually? 

Mr. Perry, of Bristol, said the housing of 
cattle should be left to the sanitary inspector. 
Bad cowsheds were a fruitful cause of disease. 
He also considered that the recording of milk 
yields had led to the chief contributory cause 
of tuberculosis among cows, viz., forcing up the 
yield at all costs. 

Professor Share-Jones, in closing the discus- 
sion, said the place for cows was the field; 
they should not be kept in towns, where they 
were not re-calved. It should be illegal to 
slaughter heifer calves. 

Mr. Stevens, replying to the discussion, in- 
formed the Section that in America when a 
sufficient number of accredited herds had been 
established in an area, and the area was be- 
coming free, that area was defined for eradica- 
tion. This should not be the case here, where 
the area should first be defined and eradication 
carried out throughout that area. 

He formally moved the resolution at the end 
ot his paper, asking the Council of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute to urge the Government to 
secure the total eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis. The resolution was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 


IcE-CREAM PRODUCTION 

The Section of Hygiene of Food confined 
itself to discussion on the “ Hygiene of Ice- 
Cream Production.” 

Mr. D. H. F, Clayson, sB.sc., F..c. (J. Lyons 
and Co.), in dealing with “ Bacteria and Ice- 
Cream,” gave an outline of the principles in- 
volved in the bacteriological control of the 
manufacture, distribution and retailing of ice- 
cream. He stressed the importance of suitably 
designed equipment and described the methods 
by which one could ascertain the frequency at 
which it is desirable to sterilise this equipment. 
He mentioned the practical reasons why the 
factory itself—apart from the actual plant— 
should be kept at a high level of cleanliness. 
Raw material, he pointed out, should, of course, 
be as clean as possible, the most frequent 
offenders in this respect being cream and butter 
—in spite of the fact that they were often sold 
as pasteurised. Sterilisation of materials is 
impracticable in the manufacture of ice-cream 
on account of a burnt flavour being produced ; 
pasteurisation, therefore, must be practised. 
This, however, must be carried out at a higher 
temperature than is necessary for milk, and 
the limit to which the temperature can be raised 
is governed by the production of flavour. 

Mr. E. B. Anderson, mM.sc., F.L.c. (Chief 
Chemist, United Dairies, Ltd.), dealt with “ The 
Bacteriological Aspect of Plant Cleaning,” and 
gave a survey of an investigation carried out 
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by the United Dairies during the preceding year 
into the commercial cleaning of the plant used 
in the handling of milk products. He showed 
the absolute necessity of very thorough clean- 
ing prior to the use of sterilising agents, and 
advanced the theory that in apparently clean 
vessels used for milk products there exists a 
microscopical film of protein and fat which 
forms a nursery for bacteria, and further, gives 
protection to bacteria against sterilising agents. 
Apparently clean vessels were brought to the 
boil in a solution of sodium hypochlorite (400 
parts per million available chlorine) or a solu- 
tion of formalin (1,000 parts per million) with- 
out sterilisation being effected—one-and-a-half 
hours being taken in raising the temperature 
to boiling point. To remove this film, caustic 
soda is effective, but owing to the danger te 
operatives it is not practicable to use this agent. 
Three-quarters to 1 per cent. solution of sul- 
fonated alcohol is successful, provided that the 
milk products have not been heated. Trisodium 
phosphate (5 per cent. solution in hot water) 
is a serviceable agent, and, moreover, it will 
not attack glass enamel; its action on metals, 
however, has not yet been determined. 

The use of sterilising agents is governed by 
the factors of cost, time, ease of use, and 
applicability to the plant in question. Steam 
has several disadvantages; it is costly and has 
proved inefficient for open vessels, and, further- 
more, has a destructive action on rubber and 
packing materials. 

Hot water, provided it can be applied at 
180°F., is the most readily applicable agent, 
but is limited in use to small units. Ultra- 
violet rays, produced by a Quartz lamp, appear 
to give great promise, and provided a sturdy 
lamp capable of sterilising with an exposure of 


“under ten minutes can be made, and the problem 


consequent upon the casting of shadows can be 
solved, this form of sterilisation has great 
possibilities. Caustic soda in 2 per cent. solu- 
tion at 145°F., or 5 per cent. cold solution, is 
an effective bactericide, but in addition to the 
danger in handling, it has a corrosive action 
on tinned surfaces. 

Sodium hypochlorite solution (5 to 10 per 
cent. available chlorine) is the agent most com- 
monly employed and has proved satisfactory 
when used cold at a dilution of 200 parts per 
million of available chlorine. Sterilisation can 
be effected with this agent diluted to SO p.p.m. 
available chlorine, provided the solution is 
brushed on and the apparatus is afterwards 
steamed, or the apparatus is boiled in a solution 
at this dilution, 

Mr. J. Matthews, B.sc., A.r.c.s. (The Alu- 
minium Plant and Vessel Co., Ltd.), also gave 
a paper to this Section of the Congress, in which 
he discussed the various types of plant used in 
the manufacture and distribution of ice-cream. 

H. E. Bywater. 
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General Articles 


THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
IN RELATION TO OUR FOOD 
AND INDUSTRIES* 
J. T. SHARE-JONES, pb.v.sc. (Liv.), M.Sc., F.R.C.V.S. 


DIRECTOR, VETERINARY SCHOOL, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LIVERPOOL 


Last year we were privileged to hear from 
my esteemed friend and predecessor in this 
chair, Mr. Hayhurst, whose name is so inti- 
mately interwoven with the progress and 
success of this Congress, a most instructive 
address on the training and qualifications of the 
three types of officers mainly engaged in the 
problem of veterinary hygiene as applied to food 
inspection, namely, the medical officer of health, 
the sanitary officer,and the veterinary officer. 

I would for a few moments direct your atten- 
tion to that part of the food problem itself with 
which veterinary hygiene in its broad sense is 
concerned and to those industries which are 
associated with it. It will be more appropriate 
to refer to it as the Animal Industry Division 
of Agriculture and to the science as animal hus- 
bandry, and to define this as the science applied 
to the production of the domesticated animals, 
including the three chief food-producing species 
(the ox, sheep and pig), the care and develop- 
nent of them, and the use of their products and 
by-products, during life and after death, with 
the object of securing from these domestic 
species the maximum benefit to the community. 

This country is only just beginning to realise 
how dependent we are on these species for such 
necessities of life as milk, meat, butter, cheese, 
bacon, ete., and there is even now a lack of 
appreciation of the fact that from the animal 
body we also obtain the raw materials for our 
leather and woollen goods, for oil refineries, for 
factories dealing with articles derived from 
hair, bone, horn, blood, ete. : 

It is but a few years ago since the first real 
attempt was made to ascertain the value of the 
domestic animals in Britain, when it was found 
that the three food-producing species alone 
represented a capital value of no less than 
between 400 and 450 million pounds—a stagger- 
ing figure. They are the finest food-producing 
machine in the world. Yet, so haphazard have 
been our methods of dealing with it, so neglect- 
ful has been our treatment of it, that we have 
allowed ourselves to drift into the position of 
importing for our own consumption more than 
50 per cent. of our beef and veal, mutton and 
lamb, meat derived from the pig, butter, cheese, 


* Presidential Address, Veterinary Hygiene 
Section of the Health Congress of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute, Bristol, July, 1934. 
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milk and milk products, Furthermore, we have 
allowed those little tanneries, woollen factories, 
oil refineries, ete., which were dotted all over 
the countryside, to decay, and in hundreds of 
cases to close down. Yet the countryside was 
their proper place, where the animals were pro- 
duced which supplied their raw materials, and 
where the people could live and work in con- 
genial and healthy surroundings. 

As illustrating the importance of this section 
of the Congress, I venture to suggest that the 
problem of producing such essential food as 
milk, meat, butter, cheese and bacon is the 
greatest domestic problem of the day. It is 
not a matter that concerns only the farmer, 
the meat or milk vendor, or the officers engaged 
in public administration. It concerns intimately 
every member of the community, and most 
gravely of all the masses of manual wage- 
earners. /t affects directly the wages question, 
and through this every other industry. Such, 
then, is the nature of the problem, and it can 
be dealt with successfully only by forming 
a proper conception of its magnitude. A first- 
class problem cannot be solved when the terms 
in which it is considered are third-rate. 

I happen to be Chairman, and am fortunate 
in having Lord Howard de Walden and Arch- 
bishop Downey as Presidents, of a new organ- 
isation formed with the object of promoting 
rural development and attempting to arrest the 
migration of the population’ to the towns. In 
connection with this we were lately examining 
the conditions in a small Welsh village, the 
centre of a first-rate sheep-producing area. We 
found those little woollen factories, which not 
so Many years ago made provision for practic- 
ally all the available labour in the village, all 
closed down. Yet the skins of small Welsh 
sheep were being sold last season at threepence 
each with the wool on, as against three shillings 
and threepence before the War. Of this fact, 
of the highest order of importance, the farmer 
seemed to take little note. But the price charged 
by the meat trader for the mutton produced by 
the sheep is quickly noted. Yet the farmer pro- 
duced the skin just as he produced the mutton, 
and it is perfectly obvious that the mutton was 
saddled with the burden of securing the return 
to which the farmer was entitled as the producer 
of the whole sheep. There could not possibly 
be anything more unsound or more injurious to 
the national interest, for, in addition to levying 
the cost on those least able to bear it and re- 
ducing the purchasing power of the wage, it 
was providing the foreigner into whose hands 
the raw material passed, with raw material 
enabling him to conduct industries in a manner 
such as to render it impossible for us to com- 
pete with him. 

This is characteristic of our attitude towards 
the industry, We do not treat it as a whole, 
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and consequently too often fail to note the 
repercussions of one part on another. We have 
a good example of this in what is happening 
at the present moment to the Cheshire cheese 
farm. Cheshire cheese was, I am told, sold last 
week at threepence a pound. Many committees 
have sat dealing with sections of the question 
in watertight compartments, with the result 
that each has taken a view much too restricted 
to be of real public benefit. We have had a 
committee dealing with the bacon pig, which 
does not touch the store or the porker; another 
dealing with milk; another with diseases of 
eattle; another with meat, and so on. When 
giving evidence regarding a milking cow on a 
cheese farm it is not permissible to refer to the 
pig—that belongs to another and separate com- 
mittee. Yet anyone possessing the slightest 
acquaintance with the production of cheese as 
a farm industry must know that a successful 
cheese farm carrying, say, 100 cows in full milk 
necessarily carries about 650° pigs, the by- 
products of the cheese being the basic food of 
the pig. On July 3rd the Medical Officer of 
Health for Nantwich R.D.C., controlling the 
greater part of South Cheshire (nearly 100,000 
acres) reported that “as a consequence of 
modern developments in the marketing of milk 
a tendency has arisen for the manufacture of 
cheese to be concentrated in factories. Such 
large quantities of whey—which used to be dis- 
posed of in feeding pigs—were produced at one 
spot that it was not always practicable to get 
rid of it without pouring much of it into water- 
courses, a practice which led to intolerable 
nuisance. It was a great shame that such valu- 
able animal food as whey should be wasted by 
pouring it into water-courses where it produced 
such great offence.” 

Last year I urged the appointment of some 
comprehensive body to which would be given 
powers to investigate the whole question of 
agriculture. I ventured to suggest a Royal 
Commission, but for some reason which is not 
clear to me such a body does not find favour. 
Against it was urged the length of time it gener- 
ally takes such a body to make its report. 
Personally, I would prefer this to premature, 
ill-considered reports dictated by urgency and 


expediency rather than by equity, and in the 


application of which most of the energy is sub- 
sequently directed to the repair of unforeseen 
injuries and the avoidance of what should have 
been very obvious pitfalls. At the same time 
I urged that the soil and climate of Britain 
were such as to place us under a distinct handi- 
cap in competition with other countries in the 
growing of wheat, but that they were pre- 
eminently suitable for animal husbandry, and 
that in this division of agriculture we should 
stand supreme. Our trouble in deciding this lies 
mainly in dealing with our friends in the 
eastern counties, who have so largely pursued 








the arable side. The article brought some. in- 
teresting correspondence, showing that the issue 
raised was a very real one. A well-known 
nobleman and a large owner of arable land in 
the eastern counties wrote :— 

“[ have read with the greatest interest your 
letter i in The Times this morning on ‘ Animal Hus- 
bandry.’ I find myself in very considerable agree- 
ment with all you say, although I do not profess 
to have any special knowledge on the subject; 
but perhaps I may mention to you a conversation 
which I[ had just after the War with an old friend 
of mine in ——. This man had been a farmer 
in the Eastern Counties all his life, and his an- 
cestors before him. He told me that he was sure 
that the policy of arable farming in the Eastern 
Counties was wrong—that the Eastern Counties 
were intended by nature for sheep running, and 
that with the economic pressure which is bound 
to come they would inevitably drift to sheep, and 
as a sheep country he was persuaded that success- 
ful farming could be carried out. } 

“To owas particularly interested in your sug- 
gestion for small factories for the utilisation of 
the by-products of animals on the spot . 
Your contention is, if I understand your letter 
rightly, that the backbone of British agriculture 
is livestock and not arable, and with this point 
of view I have always found myself in agreement. 
I feel sure that you are right in suggesting that 
the matter is one that is deserving of thorough 
investigation, and that such an inv estigation may, 
as you point out, lead to far-reaching recom- 
mendations which, if carried out, might cause as 
great a revolution in British agriculture as took 
place in Danish agriculture some fifty years 
Serer \ 

“T fear really that our trouble is that people 
are too deeply rooted in ancient custom in this 
country to undertake a comprehensive change 
which would in all probability entail a prelim- 
inary expenditure of capital. ‘ ; 

“At the same time one feels that if something 
is not done of a comprehensive nature our agri- 
cultural industry must continue to decline, for 
although the Government will, I ‘am sure, do 
everything they can, it is really the industry 
itself that must organise itself on new lines.” 

This view is gaining ground very rapidly, for 
we find that the question of animal husbandry 
and food derived from animals is being discussed 
to-day in a manner such as it has never been 
discussed before, It has become a major plank 
in public controversy. No effort, therefore, 
should be spared on every appropriate occasion 
to give that serious consideration to it which 
will assist in moulding a sound public opinion. 

On examination there are points which at 
once occur to those who are interested. No 
apology is required for mentioning the type of 
legislation by which the industry is governed. 
It was my privilege to raise this matter at the 
last World Dairy Congress held in this country, 
when it was generally conceded that the chaotic 
state of the law was a distinct menace to the 
industry and to those engaged in it. They are 
simply inundated with Acts and Orders of 
different kinds operated through different types 
of local authorities and by many different kinds 
of officers. Legislation of this kind has a ten- 
dency to irritate and harass rather than help. 
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It is of little use blaming officers or local 
authorities under such circumstances. It might 
be well worth while considering whether the 
time has not arrived to scrap the lot and give 
us one consolidated Act dealing with animals, 
their products and by-products, intelligible to 
oflicials, local authorities, producer, distributor 
and consumer alike. 

Then there is the element of risk. To me, 
this is one of the most striking features. Here 
we have an industry dealing with a commodity 
representing a capital sum of more than 
£400,000,000 in which the risks are imposed 
upon the individual. They are risks of the 
most hazardous type. There is not a parallel 
to what we find here in the whole range of 
industry. I doubt whether there is any other 
division of industry that could have survived 
similar conditions. The removal of this risk is 
a need that has been recognised since the days 
of Queen Anne, and scores of attempts have 
been made to meet it. They have failed because 
they have been parochial. I have on many 
occasions urged the institution of a general 
scheme of insurance which will embrace the 
whole of the animal population. If that were 
done, then the premiums which would be ade- 
quate would yet be so small that they could 
not be transferred to the consumer, But it 
would make the producer a free man. It would 
compensate him for loss, It would enable him 
to replace at once parts of his productive 
machine that were damaged or destroyed. It 
would bring the whole of the animal popula- 
tion under the purview of science. It would 
provide us with suitable statistics from which 
alone we could draw sound deductions and 
which at present we are largely without. It 
would be a means of applying to the industry 
sound principles of genetics, dietetics, hygiene, 
ete, 

I have published several articles on this sub- 
ject, so that there is no need for me to enter 
more fully into it here. But I would say that, 
above all, it would bring into being an organisa- 
tion that would take charge of the whole 
animal industry and deal with it in a compre- 
hensive manner, There is no such organisation 
now. 

Recently I discussed this question with one 
of the greatest financial experts this country 
has yet produced. He wrote to me subsequently 
endorsing my views and expressing regret that 
the subject had not been proposed immediately 
after the War, when the country was accus- 
tomed to talk in millions, and when he had no 
doubt it would have been accepted. But he 
feared the magnitude of the proposals might 
scare the country now. I have already said 
that a big problem can only be solved by form- 
ing a true appreciation of its magnitude. 

The housing of food-producing animals is re- 
ceiving more attention from local authorities, 
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and owners are becoming more appreciative of 
the value of light and air. Reconstruction of 
farm buildings on any large scale, however, 
must of necessity be seriously hampered by the 
lack of capital. A great deal can be done by 
friendly advice on cheap means of alteration 
and reconstruction that would create more 
hygienic surroundings. A suitable building 
need not necessarily be of expensive construc- 
tion. This is a point worth remembering. 

The question of transport is becoming increas- 
ingly important, but facilities are likewise 
increasing. 

Breeding animals for specific purposes is still 
somewhat in its infancy. What is required is 
a closer examination of the public needs and 
desires. In short, the breeder should bear in 
mind the needs of his ultimate customer, namely, 
the housewife. From the farmer at present she 
is rather a remote personality. Who would 
have thought ten years ago that this would 
have become a_ political matter of the first 
order? Yet on Saturday, June 28rd, Mr. Baldwin 
himself is reported as saying :— 

“With regard to the milk scheme, it 
might well be that difficulties would arise, 
and that in some directions the results ex- 
pected would not mature, or not mature 
immediately ... 

“They had to remember that tastes were 
changing. There was no doubt that there 
was little demand for beef in this country, 
and that the modern housewife demanded 
a smaller joint than was principally pro- 
duced in the trade at present in England.” 

Preparation for sale and distribution have re- 
ceived more attention than any part of the 
problem, and those engaged in it are subject 
to much inspection of various kinds. To me 
it appears that at times our enthusiasm for this 
work is inclined to overrun discretion. In an 
industry so intricate, and involved as it is in 
so many economic difficulties, it is surely an 
imperative necessity that, essential though in- 
spection is as a guarantee to the public, it should 
always be carried out in such a manner as to 
inflict least possible hardship and inconvenience 
on the producer. It should be designed to help 
him rather than to harass him, The days have 
long since passed when the public official should 
merely regard himself as a detective whose 
main purpose in life is to catch criminals. My 
experience of those engaged in the food indus- 
try—and it is fairly wide—is that they are a 
highly-respected body of citizens, who are 
anxious that the quality and purity of British 
food-products should be unexcelled by those of 
any other country. Apart from the _ ethical 
uspect, they recognise that this is sound busi- 
hess, 

Unless British food be consumed in sufficient 
quantity, then all our efforts at production and 
distribution are futile. Consequently we should 
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always recognise, at whatever stage of the 
probiem we are engaged, the position of the 
consumer. Whatever intermediate stages the 
food passes through, the British housewife is 
the farmer’s customer. There must be a sym- 
pathetic relationship between them, just as there 
must be between business man and customer 
in any other line. 

The farmer cannot afford to take up the 
attitude of “‘ Give me a fair price for my goods 
and I don’t care what you charge the actual 
consumer.” To me it is positively disturbing 
that at the present moment the miner’s wife 
is called upon to pay twice as much for her milk 
as formerly, and the producer is getting barely 
50 per cent. of what she pays. Yet £750,000 is 
to be spent on a campaign of publicity to 
endeavour to persuade the people of this coun- 
try to drink more milk. We are in the extra- 
ordinary position amongst great nations of 
being one of the smallest consumers of milk per 
head in the world. Is anyone going to suggest 
seriously that whatever we spend on publicity 
we are going to increase consumption of milk 
by the masses if the price be actually doubled? 
I am informed that if the consumption of raw 
milk per head in this country at the old price 
were equal to that of the United States the 
agricultural problem would be solved. But to 
me there is another and far more serious side 
to this under-consumption of life’s greatest 
necessity. It is the effect it has upon the ravages 
of disease. It would be of absorbing interest to 
me to learn how far the incidence of serious 
tuberculosis, for example, is affected by the 
direct attack of the organism, to which we are 
always subjected, and how far to our neglect to 
build up the body-defences against this attack. 
In short, how far is it affected by drinking milk 
and how far by drinking insufficient milk. I 
say serious tuberculosis advisedly because it is 
now recognised that evidence of tuberculosis is 
found in most bodies if not actually in all, In 
a high percentage of cases, therefore, the attack 
of the organism has been met successfully by 
the body’s defences and the tuberculosis has 
been rendered practically harmless throughout 
life, the person suffering no inconvenience from 
it. 


Milk is the greatest of all body builders and 


is the greatest of all the body’s defenders. It 
is the perfect food. To neglect to give the body 
an adequate supply of milk is to undermine 
nature’s ramparts against disease and to give 
disease a ready inroad to the body. This applies 
with greatest force to the young body in which 
there is an added drain to make provision for 
growth. 

My experience as Chairman for over 20 years 
of one of the largest health authorities of the 
country has been that we are constantly being 
placed on the horns of a dilemma, and that this 
is very frequently due to a readiness on the part 
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of some enthusiastic officer to generalise from 
a particular case. I have known the reputation 
of a whole area of great importance in food- 
production jeopardised when one sample of milk 
was found to be tuberculous. The horrors of 
the disease were broadcast at the following 
meeting of the Council. Yet as an area it is 
one of the finest in the whole country. It is 
difficult to counteract in the public mind the 
ill-effects of a scare of this kind. Recently I 
met a much-respected county alderman, who 
told me that he had not drunk a glass of water 
since a_ certain medical officer of health 
placarded the walls of his village urging the 
people to boil their water as a precaution be- 
‘ause he suspected some temporary impurity. 
Such cases can be multiplied indefinitely. It 
would be difficult to estimate the psychological 
effects of anything in the nature of a scare. 

With regard to the consumption of meat in 
this country, the tendency is to exaggerate the 
risks. In Britain we do not eat raw meat and 
cooking is a very adequate protection. In Britain 
we do more to safeguard our people than is 
done in many countries that are often cited as 
being more advanced. We make it illegal to 
offer for sale meat that is tuberculous. In some 
of the other countries referred to meat that is 
admittedly tuberculous is sold openly at a low 
rate after having been cooked to render it harm- 
less. There is, furthermore, the person who 
would retain information concerning impurities 
of food or water until the next open meeting 
in order that when he announced it due pub- 
licity would be given to the fact. This type 
justifies his action by claiming that a wide 
publicity is a public warning. I have known 
cases of intentional delay of this kind that were 
little short of criminal, 

I have mentioned a few isolated features of 
the problem. The more one examines it the 
greater does the need for a comprehensive in- 
vestigation appear, and the greater the need for 
co-operation amongst those whose duty it is to 
deal with it. . 

It will be found that there are matters which 
appear to be the particular concern of no one. 
Yet they strike at the very roots of a successful 
animal industry. We need only refer to such 
simple matters as the warble fly, and the in- 
discriminate marking of sheep. Of the former 
it was estimated that its ravages meant a loss 
of at least sixpence on every twenty shillings- 
worth of beef produced by the farmer; and of 
the latter it was said to threaten South Africa 
with the loss of her greatest customer for wool. 
Taken individually and as applied to indivi- 
duals, these factors might appear trivial, but 
in the aggregate they become so serious as to 
menace the trade of a nation. 

I have referred to the absurd price obtained 
for a Welsh sheepskin last year. I had reason 
to inquire as to the price obtained for some by- 
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products of an animal body and how they com- 
pared with the prices obtained before the War. 
The inquiry enabled me to publish the following 
little sums based on the returns of a butcher 
in a typical country town killing on an average 
three oxen and 50 sheep a week. They are as 
follows :— 
Post-War Period. 


& wt 

3 hides at 6d. Ib. dns 410 0 
50 sheepskins at 3s. 3d. each 8 2 6 
100 Ib. fat at 3d. per Ib. 15 @ 
50 “strings” at 6d. each 15 0 


(152 6 


To-day. 


t s. d. 

3 hides at 2td. Ib. ... — «a 293 8 
50 sheepskins at 4d. each... wv. OM § 
100 Ib. fat at 3d. Ib. ... _ .. O 4 2 
50 “strings ” at Id. each... .. O 4 2 
¢2 18 9 


What an astonishing difference in the returns 
of one average country meat trader! This differ- 
ence has to come out of the meat, Le., out of the 
consumer. In addition there is the loss of indus- 
try to the countryside, which continues to be 
drained of its population and contributes to the 
congregation of masses of people in the cities. 

The establishment of centralised public 
abattoirs and the closure of private slaughter- 
houses has been much canvassed, and there is 
much to be said in its favour. But on making 
inquiries in the area over which I preside I was 
given the estimate of three-halfpence a pound 
as the extra cost of meat to the consumer that 
the change-over would mean. Furthermore, the 
good meat trader often requests the same 
privacy in conducting his business as is afforded 
other purveyors of food. It cannot with fair- 
ness be said that he should be treated differently. 

But the latest report on marketing goes much 
further, and the proposal is made to close down 
a number of markets. The particular phrase 
used is “to rationalise the markets.” I bave 
had a life’s acquaintance with the country 
market towns of Britain, and TI can assure those 
interested that this proposal is looked upon with 
great anxiety. The following resolution was 
recently passed by a Livestock Joint Committee, 
of which T.am Chairman and which is the first 
of its kind in the country :— 

“That this committee, representing the 
producers, distributors and consumers in an 
area embracing 600 producing farms and a 
large industrial community, having con- 
sidered the report of the Reorganisation 
Committee for Fat Stock for England and 
Wales, notes with apprehension the recom- 
mendation of the committee with regard 
to the closure of country markets. The 
committee would point out that the closure 
of any market may have the most serious 
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effects upon all the activities in the area of 
which the market is the centre, and would, 
therefore, request most strongly that before 
any decision is made to close a market, the 
local authority concerned or the public of 
the area concerned be given an opportunity 
of stating the case for its preservation. 

“That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the Minister of Health; the Minister of 
Agriculture; the Association of County 
Councils, Borough Councils, Urban District 
Councils and Rural District Councils; the 
Association of Welsh Local Authorities; the 
National Farmers’ Union; and the Meat 
Traders’ Federation.” 

The resolution has been widely circulated and 
has brought an astonishing response. 

What I have said gives some slight idea of 
the complexity of food provision. I further 
wish to emphasise the fact that to deal with 
the problem successfully there should be a com- 
prehensive inquiry which should embrace the 
animals themselves, their products and their by- 
products, together with the industries which are 
dependent on an animal body for their raw 
material. The nation demands a bold policy. 

The progress that has been made in the pro- 
duction of food in some of the smaller European 
countries is astonishing. Switzerland was once 
described as untillable rock. She has applied 
herself with such industry and intelligence to 
its development as to become, so it is claimed, 
the richest country in the world per head of 
the population. 

In Switzerland the animal industry has 
attained a very high degree of efficiency. This 
may be due to the enthusiasm of the Swiss for 
this branch of education, for in this respect they 
are ahead of even their neighbours, Germany 
and France. They have established two com- 
plete faculties, one in the University of Berne, 
the other at Ziirich, thus placing it on a plane 
of equality with arts, science, law, medicine, 
etc. At Berne they have the oldest veterinary 
faculty in the world. Britain is the greatest 
animal country, but the first complete faculty 
in a British university has yet to be establighed. 

The middle of the last century saw Denmark 
struggling hopelessly to become a wheat-growing 
country. She changed over completely to 
animal husbandry, with the result that her agri- 
culture provides work for one-third of her popu- 
lation, and provision is made for another third 
in the industries that are accessory to agricul- 
ture. Our soil and climate are at least equal to 
those ‘of Denmark, and we have superior in- 
digenous domestic animals—in fact pigs which 
the Danes use are of British breed. But the 
Danes were quick to appreciate the public needs. 
They recognised the vital importance of such 
simple matters as the dislike of the Britisher 
for fat meat and his partiality for bacon that 
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was mildly cured. How they have captured our 
markets is common knowledge. 

The light that has been thrown on the general 
social conditions in the Liverpool area by the 
recent publication of the great survey which has 
been carried out in the most comprehensible 
manner possible during the past few years pro- 
vides an object-lesson in what for many years 
we have been urging on behalf of agriculture, 
and repeat to-day. 

It is not so much research that is required, 
but a thorough organisation of existing know- 
ledge and an intensive application of it. The 
work of this section of the Congress can be of 
signal service. There is no branch that can make 
a greater contribution towards the solution of 
our greatest domestic problem—the cost of 
living. 








MEAT 
INSPECTION ADMINISTRATION* 
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VETERINARY OFFICER AND CHIEF MEAT INSPECTOR, 
CARDIFF (NOW CHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER, CENTRAL 
MARKETS, SMITHFIELD). 


As a result of the realisation that animal 
diseases by way of meat and milk are readily 
communicable to man, there has arisen in all 
countries, to a varying degree, a demand for a 
satisfactory inspection service of all animals 
immediately before slaughter, and of the carcase 
and organs immediately after, or even during, 
the process of dressing. 

It is an astonishing fact that Britain, whilst 
demanding a very high standard of inspection 
in the countries of origin of all imported meat, 
is, to express oneself mildly, decidedly haphazard 
and irregular in the application of a similar ser- 
vice towards its home-killed meat. Indeed, for 
one experienced in the systems of meat inspection 
in exporting countries and in England and Wales, 
to be given a choice, as a domestic supply, 
between imported meat and meat killed in many 
localities in England or Wales, there could be no 
hesitation in choosing the former. 

This is rather a bold assertion, and may 
possibly attract severe criticism from many 
quarters, but it is amply borne out by the fact 
that certain local authorities have sought and 
obtained powers whereby all meat entering their 
areas from other districts may be subjected to 
inspection by their own meat inspectors. While 
this type of inspection can never adequately 
replace a thorough inspection at the place of 
slaughter, nevertheless, it is obvious that such a 
step can only indicate a strong distrust, by some 
of the more progressive and conscientious health 
authorities, of the soundness or wholesomeness 





* Paper presented to the Veterinary Hygiene 
Section, Health Congress, Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute, Bristol, July, 1934. 
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of a fair proportion of the home-grown meat 
supply. 

Apart from the public health aspect, this lack 
of uniformity in meat inspection is a most unfair 
handicap to the honest meat trader who is 
slaughtering or obtaining his supplies in a 
district where meat inspection is well organised, 
and where he knows that his meat will be sub- 
jected to a rigid examination. 

Most of us engaged in meat inspection in the 
larger cities, where public abattoirs are provided, 
are familiar with the methods of evasion prac- 
tised by a small number of unscrupulous traders. 
I have no desire to labour this point ; but it is 
essential to impress upon such a representative 
gathering as this the unfairness of it, in that : 

(1) the efforts of a local authority already 
doing its utmost to provide a wholesome 
meat supply for its ratepayers are to a large 
extent undermined by the apathy of neigh- 
bouring authorities in this respect, and 

(2) butchers who, as a body, are anxious 
to provide the public with healthy meat, 
are forced to compete with a small unscrupu- 
lous minority in their own trade who, from 
the methods which they employ, are in a 
position to offer to a non-discriminating 
public a cheaper, but much inferior, and 
possibly a definitely dangerous article of food. 

I think that sufficient has been said, by way 
of introduction, to impress upon even the least 
informed, that all is not well with the meat 
inspection service of England and Wales. The 
question next arises as to what one must attri- 
bute this chaotic state of affairs. Probably a 
reference to the report of the Departmental 
Committee on Meat Inspection, made so long 
ago as 1921, will still supply the best explana- 
tions. Although I do not mean to imply that 
the efforts of this distinguished and learned Com- 
mittee have been completely fruitless, neverthe- 
less there is no doubt that many of the difficulties 
investigated and reported upon by that Com- 
mittee to a large extent still exist and are 
responsible for much of,the disorder. The chief 
good arising from the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Meat Inspection has been 
the birth of the Public Health (Meat) Regula- 
tions, 1924, made by the Minister of Health 
under the Public Health (Regulations as to 
Food) Act, 1907, and of a Memorandum on a 
System of Meat Inspection, known as Memo. 62, 
Foods, recommended by the Ministry of Health 
for adoption by local authorities, and issued in 
March, 1922. Few can say, however, that these 
regulations have done much to assist previously 
existing legislation in overcoming the difficulties 
obstructing a sound meat inspection service. 

We are still faced with the following problems, 
Viz. : 

(1) lack of uniformity in meat inspection ; 
(2) variation in amount of inspection ; and 
(3) variations of judgment. 

Cc 
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In the background, and undoubtedly responsible 
for most of this chaos, is a multiplicity of Acts 
and Orders relating to meat inspection, many of 
which may, or may not, be applied, depending 
upon the discretion of the various sanitary 
authorities. Again, the large number of un- 
necessary private slaughter-houses scattered 
throughout the country, is a serious impediment 
to adequate administration. 

A few remarks upon each of the problems 
mentioned is perhaps indicated, and may elicit 
some useful discussion, so that I shall deal with 
them briefly in their order. 


I.—LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN MEAT 
INSPECTION 

Little has been done outside of the larger 
urban areas to rectify this matter, and it occa- 
sionally happens that a certain type of retail city 
butcher, who actually buys his animals in the 
livestock auction market within the city, in close 
proximity to a public abattoir, will take them to 
a private slaughter-house outside the city 
boundary, rather than “ take the risk,”’ as he 
describes it, of having them slaughtered at the 
public abattoir, where they would be subjected 
to routine inspection. The inference is obvious, 
and I need hardly add anything further on this 
point. 


I1.—VARIATION IN AMOUNT OF 
INSPECTION 


Obviously, many factors influence the amount 
of inspection done in any particular area, the 
chief being the adequacy in quantity and 
quality of the staff engaged. 


Ill.—VARIATIONS IN JUDGMENT 


I take the liberty here of quoting a paragraph 
from the Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Meat Inspection, which states : 

“It is obvious, also, that inspectors with 
inadequate knowledge of pathological appear- 
ance or conditions must vary in their 
decisions, since such inspectors are not 
capable of correctly interpreting the con- 
ditions which they are called upon to con- 
sider or to express judgment upon.” 

Having analysed the position regarding the 
unsatisfactory state of our meat inspection 
services, as briefly as possible, it is doubtless 
incumbent upon me to make some constructive 
comments with a view to the improvement of 
these services, and this I shall proceed to do. 


PUBLIC ABATTOIR VERSUS PRIVATE 
SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 
The problem of public abattoirs versus private 
slaughter-houses is still with us. I do not intend 
to deal in detail with the advantages of the 
former over the latter, since these are generally 
admitted and well known. It was estimated, in 
1922, that there were approximately 20,000 


private slaughter-houses in England and Wales, 
and, roughly, one hundred public abattoirs. 
Since then several public abattoirs have been 
built, and I am informed that in many of these 
areas the local authorities are meeting with a 
minimum of friction in closing private slaughter- 
houses. Recent figures place the number of 
private slaughter-houses at, roughly, 16,000. 
Obviously, the closing down of a large number, 
or, if possible, all private slaughter-houses, and 
the provision of well-constructed and properly- 
administered public abattoirs, would facilitate 
the adequate inspection of all meat, facilities for 
disposal of diseased meat, and hygienic condi- 
tions for slaughter and dressing of carcases. In 
the latter connection, an interesting investiga- 
tion, contained in the Report of the Food 
Investigation Board for the year 1932, has been 
carried out in which bacterial counts of water 
used for swabbing carcases in an old slaughter- 
house and a modern abattoir, were compared. 
In the modern abattoir the counts were 15,000 
organisms per cubic centimetre, with five B. coli 
per 10 cubic centimetres, as against 2,000,000 to 
25,000,000 organisms per cubic centimetre, with 
5,000 B. coli per 10 cubic centimetres in the 
private slaughter-house. Other comparisons can 
be made to the detriment of the private 
slaughter-house, and, of course, the keeping 
quality of meat being largely dependent upon 
initial contamination during slaughter and 
dressing, it is not difficult to appreciate the great 
disadvantage, from the point of view of both 
the consumer and purveyor, attaching to meat 
originating from the average private slaughter- 
house. : 
Unfortunately, the advantages and power for 
good, which provision of a public abattoir should 
offer, are lost to a large extent, in many Cases, 
through faulty administration and badly con- 
structed abattoirs. It will be interesting to hear 
remarks from members of local authorities upon 
this matter, since they are, to a large extent, 
responsible for conditions ruling in their own 
localities. I make the following suggestions : 


(1) Dual control within an abattoir is not 
only unnecessary, but it is actually harmful, 
uneconomical, and frequently irritating from 
the point of view of the meat inspection 
staff. The abattoir is primarily a public 
health institution, and the chief health 
official working therein should be entirely 
responsible for its administration. That the 
meat inspection and general and financial 
management can be efficiently administered 
by the latter official has been proved already 
in this country, and is fairly general in other 
countries. To find one local authority pro- 
viding two sets of offices and staffs within 
an abattoir points to lack of thought and 
useless expense, without any accruing 
benefits. 
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(2) In the construction of, or alterations 
made in, an abattoir, a close collaboration 
with the chief meat inspector by those pre- 
paring or criticising plans will result, not 
only in a more practical building, but in 
most cases would effect a very considerable 
economy. Nothing can be more galling for 
the expert meat inspector than to find him- 
self carrying out his duties unnecessarily 
handicapped through lack of practical 
knowledge in those responsible for the 
preparation of the plans, and who may, 
therefore, have given no consideration at all 
to his requirements. To find a ‘‘ modern ”’ 
public abattoir which fails to provide 
laboratory accommodation of any kind, is a 
pitiable reflection upon those responsible 
for its erection. In such cases there is 
obviously no appreciation of the needs of the 
scientific meat inspector, who must fre- 
quently, and almost daily, verify his con- 
clusions by laboratory methods if he is to 
carry out his duties in a conscientious and 
not merely an empirical manner. 


MEAT INSPECTION IN COUNTY AREAS 


I have already stated, of course, that the 
abolition of private slaughter-houses would go 
a long way towards solving the problem. By the 
time this paper is printed there may be known 
to us the report of the Reorganisation Committee 
for Fat Stock, which, it is expected, will be 
published soon. These recommendations may 
be the means of setting afoot measures which 
will include a solution of the problems being 
discussed—I hope so. - I am fully aware that in 
some rural districts there is a fairly satisfactory 
inspection of all meat killed, but I am equally 
well aware that in the majority there is still 
practically none. The many batches of diseased 
meat detected in the large towns, particularly 
London, and traced back to rural areas is 
sufficient confirmation of this. 

Taken on the whole, I contend that the 
smaller sanitary authorities are not providing 
sound meat inspection services. Outside county 
boroughs all meat inspection administration at 
the places of slaughter should be in the hands of 
the county councils, who could provide public 


abattoirs to serve the widest possible areas. There 


is nothing new in this suggestion, which has 
already been made from several quarters. 
Generally speaking, and particularly in the 
county areas, there is an unfortunate lack of 
co-ordination of the various resources which 
should go towards the provision of a satisfactory 
food inspection service. I refer to the position 
of the medical officer of health, the veterinary 
surgeon, and the sanitary inspector. I purposely 
do not refer at all to those who may be respon- 
sible for meat inspection and hold none of the 
above qualifications, since they should at all 
costs be eliminated. There is a great lack of 








team work between the three mentioned, and I 
am of opinion that until the position of each is 
well and truly defined in law, and their energies 
applied accordingly, we can make little progress. 
I shall state what is, in my opinion, their 
respective value in the suggested scheme of 
things. 

(a) The Medical Officer of Health.—His position 
is not difficult to describe, as he is obviously the 
person who must be satisfied as to the whole- 
someness of the food supply. 

(b) The Veterinary Surgeon.—The value of the 
veterinary surgeon to the public health services 
of Britain is rapidly becoming appreciated. In 
connection with the meat supplies, if we admit, 
as we must do, that the medical graduate is, from 
the nature of his training, the competent person 
to conduct clinical and post-mortem investigations 
on the human, it is surely reasonable to claim 
that the veterinary surgeon is, as a result of a 
similar training in his profession, the only true 
expert available for analogous work in the 
animal. 

(ec) The Sanitary Inspector.—If furnished with 
the Meat Inspector’s Certificate of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, he is indispensable. 

As whole-time veterinary departments are 
becoming established in many county areas, the 
organisation of meat inspection could be en- 
trusted advantageously in these areas to the 
chief veterinary officer, and as I call to mind 
some of these men who have already gained a 
large experience in the largest and best adminis- 
tered abattoirs in the country, I am certain that 
a wealth of expert knowledge and experience, at 
present lost to the community, could be profit- 
ably employed. As a matter of fact, a circular 
letter was issued by the Ministry of Health in 
1922, with Memo. 62, Foods, recommending that 
where a veterinary officer was attached to a 
health department he should be given the duties 
of expert meat inspector, and in the case of a 
county veterinary officer, his services should be 
utilised by the smaller local authorities in 
co-operation with the eounty councils in this 
connection. While the large towns have long 
recognised the value of this arrangement, I do 
not know of any similar arrangement in the 
county areas. This is unfortunate, since, in my 
opinion, it would be sound, not-only from a 
public health aspect, but would be of great 
assistance to the veterinary officer in the control 
of many diseases in his area, on account of the 
information gleaned in the course of ante- and 
post-mortem examinations. Such information, if 
properly used and passed on, would prove of 
inestimable economic value to the stockowner 
and country in general. I regret that time and 
space allotted will not permit of my dealing more 
fully with the important subject of meat inspec- 
tion in county areas, whence, I fear, a large 
proportion of the unwholesome supplies at 
present originate. 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH (MEAT) 
REGULATIONS, 1924, AND MEMO. 62, 
FOODS 


The above regulations and memorandum 
would in themselves provide subject-matter for 
another paper. I have, therefore, no intention 
of dealing with them in detail, but, since they 
constitute the most recent efforts towards pro- 
viding a wholesome meat supply, and without a 
doubt have resulted in the more hygienic 
handling, transport and distribution of meat, I 
shall conclude with a brief reference to them. 

Part II, Clause 8, which requires that not less 
than three hours’ notice of intention to slaughter 
shall be given to the local authority or appointed 
officer, is a considerable step forward, and has 
doubtless resulted in an increased number of 
inspections of carcases in private slaughter- 
houses, but for reasons already outlined a large 
amount of meat is still uninspected. 

Clause 10 provides that the carcase of an 
animal, including the important organs from a 
meat inspection standpoint, must not be removed 
until inspected, or until the expiration of three 
hours from the time of slaughter. This clause 
also provides that anything slaughtered after 
7 p.m. must not be removed before 7 a.m. on the 
next day. Lam inclined to think that if butchers 
in some rural areas gave regular notice of 
slaughter for 7 p.m. they would stand a remark- 
ably good chance of removing most of their meat 
without inspection. I do not mean this to be a 
reflection upon the officials concerned, but 
suggest that without a more satisfactory control 
of the hours of slaughter it is impossible, in many 
districts, for an inspector to make regular visits 
at the appropriate time. 

Clause 13 prohibits inflation of a carcase with 
the breath. I consider the inflation of a carcase 
by any method is to be condemned, since, apart 
from the contamination which it must effect, it 
also creates some difficulty for the inspector in 
arriving at a decision in certain cases. 

Part III.—Meat Marking.—My only remark 
regarding meat marking is to express surprise 
that it has not earned the support of the better- 
class meat traders, and as it is optional, it has 
apparently gone more or less untried. I was, at 
one time, of opinion that it held distinct possi- 
bilities. 

Part IV.—Stalls.—This is, I fear, about the 
weakest section of the Regulations, allowing, as 
it does, the sale of meat from stalls in open 
market places. It is impossible adequately to 
protect meat from contamination in such places. 

Part V.—Shops, Stores, ete.—This section 
makes some important and useful sanitary pro- 
visions, but has caused a considerable amount of 
controversy because of its interpretation by 
some authorities, who maintained that the 
necessary steps to guard meat against con- 
tamination by flies, ete., would include the pro- 
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vision of glass fronts to their shops by butchers. 
The Ministry of Health failed to uphold this 
interpretation. 

Part VI.—Transport and Handling of Meat.— 
This portion of the Regulations is, of course, only 
reasonable, and has no doubt resulted in a more 
hygienic handling of meat in most areas. It is 
a matter for the inspectorate in all distributing 
areas to exercise their powers if the desired 
results are to be obtained. 

Memo. 62, Foods.—This is, as described by the 
full title, a Memorandum on a System of Meat 
Inspection recommended by the Ministry of 
Health for adoption by local authorities and 
their officers. The only adverse criticism, and, 
of course, it is a vital one, which one can offer to 
it is that it is merely a recommendation and has 
no legal authority. This is unfortunate, since in 
part D (Method of Examination of Carcases) 
there is laid down a system of inspection and 
standard of judgment which, if generally 
enforced, would result in the greatest possible 
uniformity in meat inspection throughout the 
country. The value of ante-mortem inspection 
as recommended in part A cannot be too highly 
stressed. Apart from its recognised value in 
the ultimate judgment of the carcase, it has 
frequently been the means of detecting initial 
outbreaks of notifiable diseases, such as foot- 
and-mouth disease, swine fever, ete., thus pro- 
viding the information necessary to prevent 
their spread and effect their quick eradication. 








THE VETERINARY SURGEON AND 
THE MILK AND DAIRIES ACT AND 
THE TUBERCULOSIS ORDER* 


J. R. BARKER, M.R.C.Vv.sS., D.V.H. 
HEREFORD 


“We must remove the fear of preventable 
disease.’’—Right Hon. Quintin Hogg. 


INTRODUCTION 


In a broadcast address the Right Honourable 
Quintin Hogg gave expression to the above. It 
will be the purpose of this article to accept the 
challenge it contains to the veterinary profession 
to remove from the minds of the consumers of 
milk in Great Britain the fear of contracting 
tuberculosis. Informed public opinion is pressing 
the Government to make milk available for all 
school children, and local authorities are con- 
templating meeting this desire. Some members 
of the medical profession, and also of the 
veterinary profession, view this with alarm, and 
are apparently allowing this fear of preventable 
disease to interfere with their judgment. The 

* Paper presented to the Veterinary Hygiene 
Section, Health Congress, Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute, Bristol, July, 1934. 




















standpoint taken up here at the outset will be 
that clean, pure, raw milk possesses some 
essential substances necessary for building a good, 
healthy race of people, and, moreover, a race 
resistant to disease. 

McCarrison has brought to light the interesting 
fact that the finest specimens of manhood in 
India are to be found amongst the Sikh, into 
whose dietary milk, and milk products, enter 
largely. McCarrison’s stock rats fed on this 
“Sikh diet ’ living under conditions of perfect 
hygiene and exposure daily to the sun’s rays, 
showed an astonishing freedom from disease. 


LEGISLATION 


As a result of statesmanship during the last 
quarter of a century, legislation has been enacted 
bearing upon bovine tuberculosis and demanding 
the aid of skilled veterinarians. The Milk and 
Dairies Act confers upon local authorities power 
to provide for the routine inspection of dairy 
cows by a veterinary surgeon. The Tuberculosis 
Order provides for the examination of bovines 
suspected of being affected with tuberculosis, 
and where animals show certain specified clinical 
conditions of this disease, slaughter and a 
measure of compensation to the stockowner. In 
practice the two are complementary, and may 
be said to constitute the official method of 
waging war on tuberculosis of cattle. 


THE MILK AND DAIRIES ACT 


If this Act is to yield the desired results, 
frequent examinations of all the cattle in a herd 
are essential, and one should not be satisfied 
with less than three such clinical examinations 
per annum. : 

Primarily, the inspection is designed to reveal 
tuberculosis of the udder, and consequently 
makes a demand for a certainty of diagnosis of 
this condition. It is here that the skill of the 
veterinary surgeon becomes of direct benefit to 
public health. What is there to guide one in 
developing this skill? The invasion of the 
mammary gland may take place in one of two 
ways, either by way of the lymphatic system or 
by way of the blood stream. In the former one 
would expect the supra-mammary glands to 
show some evidence of infection. In the latter 
method these lymphatic glands may not show 
any clinical signs of tuberculosis. Palpation of 
the udder is carried out at the optimum time, 
namely just after milking. <A study of the post- 
mortem findings in proved cases of tuberculosis 
of the udder would be expected to help one in 
the clinical examination of future cases. At 
autopsies one does find an acute miliary condi- 
tion, a pearly-white enlarged condition, and a 
third condition showing little if any enlargement. 
Microscopical examination of the milk or 
exudate revealing the presence of acid-fast 
organisms clinches the clinical examination. 
The cell groupings of Torrance and Matthews 
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are of undoubted benefit in diagnosis. At all 
times it is necessary to make a differential 
diagnosis, and for this purpose a thorough know- 
ledge of other forms of mastitis is essential. 

Where an examination of a herd exposes 
clinical cases of tuberculosis other than of the 
udder, these may be conveniently relegated to 
the purview of the Tuberculosis Order. One 
frequently finds that enlarged abdominal and 
pre-crural lymphatic glands are concomitant 
with mammary tuberculosis, and one cannot 
resist the inference that tuberculosis in these 
lymphatics may be the precursor of udder 
infection. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS ORDER 


In carrying out the executive part of this 
Order it has been found that, in addition to the 
clinical skill and experience of the veterinary 
practitioner, a rigid adherence to the provisions 
of Occam’s Tag gives added confidence. It is 
also of benefit to proceed by a process of elimina- 
tion in making a differential diagnosis of any one 
of the three conditions which are deemed to 
bring an animal within the provisions of this 
Order. 

(a) Emaciation.—Here one needs to be con- 
tinually on the look out for, and to eliminate, 
Johne’s disease—fluke infestation—pathogenic 
parasitism—before reaching a diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis. 

(b) Chronic cough and definite clinical signs of 
tuberculosis.—It is not always easy to make a 
definite diagnosis of tuberculosis of the lungs, 
auscultation and percussion not being so good a 
guide as a study of the rhythm of the respiration. 
A microscopical examination of sputum collected 
directly or indirectly from the front of the stall 
is of the greatest service. Enlarged post- 
pharyngeal or pre-scapular lymphatic glands 
assist in making a diagnosis. Repeated bloating 
of the rumen is often an indication of enlarged 
tuberculous mediastinal lymphatic glands. Husk 
and also c-dema of the lungs, being seasonal in 
incidence, should be eliminated. Actinomycosis, 
echinococcus cysts and streptoccic invasion of 
the lungs give rise to chronic coughing. Hemo- 
ptysis is rarely a sign of tuberculosis in cattle. 

(c) Tuberculosis of the udder or the presence of 
tubercle bacilli in the milk.—Here it is necessary 
to make a differential diagnosis eliminating 
streptococcic mastitis, summer mastitis and its 
sequel. Quite often one local authority, as a 
result of submitting a sample of milk to, the 
guinea-pig test, places the onus of finding the 
affected cow upon the veterinary surgedn of 
another local authority. The steps taken and 
the difficulties encountered in finding the cow or 
cows might very well be expected to lead to a 
lengthy discussion. One instance will suffice. 
As a result of the guinea-pig test of a sample of 
milk taken in a city, a report was received about 
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the milk on the farm of origin. Inspection dis- 
closed a whole series of udder abnormalities. 
Microscopical examination of the milk or 
exudate from these abnormal quarters failed to 
reveal tubercle bacilli or satisfactory “ cell 
groups.” Separate guinea-pig tests of several 
animals identified three as being affected with 
tuberculosis of the udder. 
THE FUTURE 

So fag as the veterinary side of the public 
health question of clean and safe raw milk is 
concerned, we should spare no effort to make 
progress along the road to total eradication of 
diseases like tuberculosis and brucellosis from 
the herds of the country. Whilst no veterinarian 
would at the moment claim that milk is clean 
and safe, we can claim that the milk from 
tuberculin-tested herds is the safest milk on the 
market as to freedom from tubercle bacilli, this 
to include a comparison with pasteurised milk. 
If we are to satisfy the Right Honourable 
Quintin Hogg’s requirements so far as the 
spread of bovine tuberculosis to man is con- 
cerned, it will be necessary to follow the law of 
progression. That is, to consolidate the gains 
and experience of the past, administratively and 
executively, and use the present position as a 
stepping-off ground for the next advance. A 
more enlightened policy on the part of local 
authorities is indicated and if need be statesmen 
must compel the laggards. 

There should be pointed out to stockowners of 
dairy cattle the pecuniary advantages, under the 
present milk marketing scheme, of establishing 
tuberculin-tested herds. An ordinary producer 
retailer, retailing the milk from 50 cows, pays 
£15 to £16 per month into the milk pool under 
the existing scheme. This amount of £200 per 
annum would be saved if the herd could be placed 
upon a_tuberculin-tested basis. Veterinary 
knowledge and skill should be at the disposal of 
the State to increase the number of such herds. 

Statesmen might consider the enactment of 
new laws so that where a preliminary test 
voluntarily embarked upon by a stockowner 
reveals not more than 20 per cent. of reactors, 
these reactors should be slaughtered and com- 
pensation given upon an amended scale, the 
words “advanced ’”’ and “not advanced ”’ to 
have a literal significance. It might also be 
provided that where no macroscopical lesions are 
found on post-mortem examination full market 
value should be given as compensation. All 
reactors in an established tuberculin-tested herd 
should be treated in the afore-mentioned way. 
This would remove the social outrage of placing 
such animals upon the open market. 

Clearance of slum cowsheds should be em- 
barked upon, a start being made on Government- 
owned farms and all farms the property of local 
authorities, county councils or public bodies. 
This would be greatly facilitated if those inter- 
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ested could agree upon the acceptance of a type 
of cowshed based upon the known epidemiology 
of tuberculosis in cattle, and also upon the know- 
ledge of routine handling, watering, feeding and 
milking. The encouragement of the rearing of 
cattle free from tuberculosis, and also with a 
resistance to infection, would provide fresh 
migrants for already clean herds. Breeders and 
rearers of beef cattle know how to do this, and 
the knowledge is available for the breeder and 
rearer of dairy cattle. The freedom of a herd 
from tuberculosis cannot be maintained without 
the eternal vigilance and the skill and integrity 
of the veterinary practitioner. Hundreds of such 
men would welcome the opportunity to be 
enlisted in this social service. 








A PLEA FOR INTENSIVE ACTION 
AGAINST BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS* 
WILLIAM S. STEVENS, ™.r.c.v.s. 


I am willing to predict that some few years 
hence we shall look back with wonder and ask 
ourselves why we have been so foolish as to allow 
bovine tuberculosis to persist practically un- 
checked, contaminating not only milch cattle 
but also to spread from them to infect children 
as well, without taking really active measures to 
reduce its incidence ; since any measures which 
may now be in operation are so weak and 
unbalanced as to be almost negligible. 

Living bodies, whether human or animal, when 
concentrated together at one spot and remaining 
more or less stationary in that area, progressively 
contaminate and recontaminate their surround- 
ings with disease ; and unless sanitary measures 
are put in force to counteract this tendency to 
the spread of disease, a persistent degradation of 
the body due to such contamination is bound to 
occur. Tuberculosis is one of these contamina- 
ting factors. 

Let me picture to you the position of domesti- 
cated cattle and compare their sanitary sur- 
roundings with cattle that are ranched or allowed 
to roam in natural freedom over considerable 
areas of land, and you will appreciate the reasons 
why our present methods of dealing with the 
bovine tuberculosis problem are so ineffectual 
and inadequate. There is little doubt, in my 
opinion, that bovine tuberculosis is mainly 
spread by ingestion, and observations which I 
have made in the course of freeing herds from 
tuberculosis by the tuberculin test, have con- 
firmed this. 

That great bacteriologist and hygienist, the 
late Professor Albert Calmette, of the Pasteur 
Institute, established experimentally during his 





* Paper presented to the Veterinary Hygiene 
Section, Health Congress, Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute, Bristol, July, 1934. 
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investigations that the digestive tract was 
specially the channel through which the invasion 
of the tubercle bacilli occurred, when most other 
pathologists at that time were of the opinion 
that the respiratory tract was the channel of 
contamination. After ingestion, the tubercle 
bacilli pass through the walls of the alimentary 
tract at some point between the mouth and the 
anus, and from thence invade specially selected 
organs of the body. 

Now, these tubercle bacilli are encountered in 
the food, general surroundings of the cow byres, 
on the pastures, and in stagnant drinking pools. 
In the case of the young calf, milk may be the 
source of contamination, but probably the first 
possible infection of the new-born calf is from 
sputum which has been coughed up, or conveyed 
by the tongue when the cow licks the calf; con- 
tamination takes place if the mother is tubercu- 
lous. If the calf is sound it has to encounter, as 
it grows up, contamination from cow stalls, 
byres, and food when under cover. 

On the other hand, when feeding takes place 
in the open the herbage of the field is the main 
vehicle of contamination. Not only is sputum 
distributed on to the grasses, but also infected 
feces, which are usually rich in the bacteria of 
infected animals, as much sputum is swallowed, 
and thus infection is bound to take place when 
this is passed on to the herbage. There remain 
other reasons, to which I will pass later in this 
paper. Ranch cattle, as I have said, have large 
areas over which to roam in search of fresh 
pastures, and do not come into contact with 
their neighbours to the same extent as do 
domesticated confinedl animals. The frequent 
passing to fresh ground, even when pasturages 
are plentiful, is a marked feature of the habits of 
ranch cattle. Quite possibly this ground has 
been previously grazed by some other species, 
such as horses; and in this case the spread of 
diseases, including tuberculosis, if present is far 
less rapid. 

When domesticated cattle are confined in 
stalls or boxes, or on particular areas, as in small 
closed fields, the modern practice of farming 
accentuates these unhealthy conditions for the 
following reasons : 

Firstly, by means of the use of concentrated 
artificial manures, a larger number of animals 
can be kept on a given area of pasture by 
stimulating the growth and increasing the food 
value of that pasture. In a similar manner con- 
centrated foodstuffs, which are now in almost 
universal use, allow of a further augmentation 
of the number of cattle to a given area of 
pasturage. 

Secondly, the present practice of farming in 
grass countries is to harrow into the pastures not 
only the farmyard manure which has been 
collected from the cow byres, but also the 
droppings which are passed in the fields, so that 








cattle cannot avoid feeding at a later date over 
and over this contamination; that this is 
against their natural instinct can be observed on 
any pasture on which the manure has not been 
so disturbed. It will then be noticed that cattle 
carefully feed round their droppings when many 
months old, even refusing the apparently harm- 
less succulent grass that is growing at the edge of 
the dumps stimulated by the rich manurial juices 
therefrom. Under these unfavourable condi- 
tions—where individual farms are usually not well 
defined, and the same pastures may at different 
times be used by different herds of cattle, and 
neighbouring herds may be constantly inter- 
mingling—tuberculous infection, when present. 
is very difficult to avoid. Only by a policy of 
strict organisation, together with the help and 
willingness of the farming community and com- 
plete authoritative control, can the problem of 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis be undertaken 
with success. 

I have particularly stressed the points featur- 
ing the conditions under which cattle live in the 
British Isles, because it has been suggested that 
we should follow the plan of eradication which 
has been carried out with some success overseas. 
Our problem is, however, a different one, for 
reasons I have endeavoured to outline, and not 
so simple, because in England there are not only 
a larger number of cattle per acre, but our 
infectivity has become heavier in incidence on 
account of these conditions. 

This overseas policy is the so-called accredited 
herd policy, wherein individual herds of cattle 
are, as it is termed, “‘ cleaned up” by means of 
the tuberculin test until whole areas are declared 
free, or nearly free, of infected cattle. Such a 
policy is, as I have pointed out, unsuitable here, 
because our degree of infection is so severe. 
Herds, even if cleaned up, readily become 
re-infected from their neighbours, or through 
additions to these herds from outside, if the 
added cattle are tuberculous, unless particularly 
and unusually favourable conditions happen to 
be present. ° 

I contend, therefore, that this policy of 
establishing accredited herds is unsuitable for 
our needs here, as is also, though in a lesser 
degree, the policy of clinical examination alone. 
This latter policy as at present conducted under 
difficult conditions, at infrequent intervals, and 
poorly organised in most districts, and. under 
which only badly-infected animals are allowed 
to be condemned, is largely ineffective because 
under this system the present indications are 
that re-infection is constantly occurring. 

The goal to be arrived at, therefore, is the 
total elimination of bovine tuberculosis by the 
eradication or segregation of all tuberculous 
cattle, whether only slightly or seriously affected. 

I have previously mentioned Milk Designa- 
tions. The Milk Designations Order has been 
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of very little use so far, in furthering a material 
supply of tubercle-free milk, largely owing to the 
difficulties and expense put in the way of the 
farmers who are inclined to adopt the policy of 
producing milk answering to these standards. 
Monsequently, the amount of milk produced 
under the egis of the Order is comparatively 
small; but it could be materially increased by 
altering the regulations so that farmers could 
rely on receiving a fixed enhanced price and a 
ready market, and by the Government reducing 
and clearing away the existing monetary and 
other difficulties ; further, by the adoption of 
the heifer elimination plan which I have outlined 
elsewhere. 

Our policy of eradication, therefore, should be 
based on a plan suitable to the conditions 
naturally present in the British Isles, taking 
advantage of any of those that may be specially 
favourable. 

The British Isles are surrounded by a natural 
fence, i.e. the sea, and a scheme can be adopted, 
taking advantage of geographical formations, so 
as to form a territorial plan by which an intensive 
policy can be followed area by area in easy steps. 
There are many areas which are easily segre- 
gated. Islands such as the Isle of Wight and the 
Isle of Man, present no difficulty. There are, in 
addition, peninsular-like formations, with only 
small land-line boundaries, the most suitable of 
which is exemplified in the area of Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset and Dorset. Such areas 
should be the first to be dealt with, and later 
successive additions, until the whole of England, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland is covered. 

Further details of these plans are set out in 
the paper, ‘The Bovine Tuberculosis Problem 
and a Six-Year-Plan of Eradication,’ published 
in the Veterinary Journal, February, 1933. The 
Time Planning is as follows : 

Three periods of two years each are laid down, 
as each area is taken, six years in all. During 
the first two years an intensive macroscopic or 
clinical examination of the cattle, and an 
intensive microscopic examination of milk 
samples are to be undertaken. Sampling of the 
milk for examination will be done not only in 
the towns, but also at the farms, at the wholesale 
depéts, and at the milk shops. These examina- 
tions would form the main basis of attack, and 
should be combined with general medical super- 
vision of the personnel handling the milk, 
including their families, by the medical officer of 
health, together with regulations for the disposal 
of cow dung (when possible, on arable land) 
reasonable attention to cleanliness, water supply, 
sanitation, and construction of cow houses. 
Provision would also be made for the keeping by 
farmers and dealers of a careful record of pur- 
chases, sales, deaths and other disposals or 
acquisitions of cattle, in special animal record 
books. 





The second two years of the six years would be 
a period of tuberculin testing of the cows 
remaining from the first two years’ elimination, 
and the disposal of reactors, either by slaughter 
or segregation under suitable conditions on 
isolated farms. The milk from the segregated 
cows would be disposed of under special regula- 
tions. During this second-year period a further 
area would come under the regulations of the 
first two years, and the first area would ulti- 
mately come under the last of the two-year 
periods (completing six years). During the last 
two years any milk in the area would be pro- 
hibited for human use unless produced from cows 
which has passed the tuberculin test. This would 
complete the period of the six years as far as 
the first area was concerned. 

The areas have been chosen so that they may 
be as self-contained as possible, and any traffic 
of bovine animals to and from the area would 
naturally have to be controlled. Only cattle 
that have passed the tuberculin test should be 
allowed to enter or leave the areas, subject to 
re-test after an interval of six months. I suggest 
that, although the expense of the six-year-plan 
must be mainly borne by a general fund, the cost 
of tuberculin testing alone during the last two 
years should be borne by the owners of the 
cattle themselves. 

Possibly it may be asked what is to be done 
about a supply of tubercle-free milk for children 
whilst the plan of eradication is taking place. I 
suggest that that portion of milk required for 
children be segregated from the main milk 
supply, and this portion be derived either from 
tested herds or from ordinary milk carefully 
pasteurised. 

I have no need to put forth in detail to those 
here the reasons, both humane and economic, 
why elimination of bovine tuberculosis is so 
desirable and urgent, as they are no doubt well 
known to you. 

This problem of eradicating bovine tubercu- 
losis is mainly a hygienic and sanitary one ; 
naturally, therefore, I have great pleasure in 
taking advantage of the opportunity of pre- 
senting this paper before the Royal Sanitary 
Institute Health Congress at Bristol. 

Such a favourable opportunity for an intensive 
plan of attack has never before presented itself. 
Milk is superabundant, there are more milch 
cattle than are required. I urge, therefore, 
that this opportunity should not be missed, and 
move the following resolution : 

“ That the Section of Veterinary Hygiene 
at the Bristol Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute recommends the Council of the 
Institute to urge His Majesty’s Government, 
on grounds both of humanity and economy, 
to take steps to secure the total eradication 
of tuberculosis from bovine herds.” 
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Clinical Communication 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES OF CATS 
A. R. SMYTHE, F.R.c.v.s., D.v.S.M. 
FALMOUTH 


In general practice one meets with four dis- 
tinct clinical entities in connection with the 
occurrence of infectious disease in cats. These 
conditions, briefly, may be recognised by the 
descriptions given below. 


CONDITION 1: “ EPIZOOTIC (OR 
INFECTIOUS) ENTERITIS OF THE CAT” 


This condition assumes an epizodtic form and 
sweeps through a district, decimating the feline 
species, Outbreaks are more often met with 
in the winter months, and cold, raw, wet 
weather is a predisposing cause. Kittens are 
more especially susceptible, but cats of all ages 
may acquire the disease on occasion. In prac- 
tice, one is suddenly inundated with kittens, 
carried in shawls and baskets, which, on being 
moved for the purpose of examination, give 
forth a plaintive “ maiow.” This symptom, 
virtually diagnostic of the disease and expres- 
sive of pain, is elicited by digital manipulation 
of the abdomen posterior to the ribs. 


The owner states that the cat was in perfect 
health to within 24 hours previously, when it 
commenced to vomit a yellowish, mucoid fluid ; 
the cat sits huddled up, depression is intense, 
and, generally, coma and collapse supervene— 
although in isolated instances death may follow 
struggling and screaming and exhibition of 
agony. The duration of the disease ranges from 
twelve to 48 hours. Kittens usually succumb 
within 36 hours, and older cats take somewhat 
longer. 


These remarks apply to the peracute type of 
the disease; a sub-acute type also occurs, from 
which cats recover after a long convalescence. 
Post-mortem examinations, on cats dead of this 
disease, show lesions in the second part of the 
small intestine, ranging from congestion to an 
intense croupous enteritis with peritonitis. 


This condition appears to be peculiar to the 
eat, but it may be noted that 
analogous condition does occur in dogs. Under 
the same climatic conditions, dogs become 
affected with a disease which does not appear 
to be very infective, although large numbers 
of dogs are affected about the same period. This 
condition is characterised by the repeated vomi- 
tion of a fluid similar to that rejected by cats. 
Prostration is marked, but, with suitable treat- 
ment, the condition clears up in five or six days. 
A percentage, perhaps 10 per cent., fail to re- 
spond to treatment, and develop symptoms of 
canine typhus. 





a partially. 





CONDITION 2: “ CONTAGIOUS 

ULCERATIVE GLOSSITIS OF THE CAT” 

This condition is less fatal than the preced- 
ing, with which it appears to be allied; possibly 
it is a sub-acute form of condition 1. One 
encounters the vomition of a yellowish, mucoid 
fluid in a number of cases, but vomition is less 
severe than in condition 1. Both kittens and 
adult cats are affected. They appear depressed, 
but the leading symptom is only revealed on 
examination of the mouth. The lower jaw is 
seen to be moist from the dribbling of saliva. 
The tip and the edges of the tongue are in- 
flamed in the early stages, but when the animal 
is presented for examination one usually finds 
that the condition has developed into ulceration. 
These ulcers always occur on the anterior third 
of the tongue; they may be multiple and the 
size of a millet seed, but the common picture 
is that they have coalesced throughout the whole 
of the upper surface of the tongue in its anterior 
third; occasionally the under surface also is 
denuded of its epithelial covering. As in condi- 
tion 1, the cats will go to a saucer of water 
and endeavour to lap, but seldom complete the 
act. With appropriate treatment a_ large 
number of these cases recover. 


CONDITION 3: “CAT INFLUENZA ” 


Most practitioners who board cats are unfor- 
tunately acquainted with this disease. The cat, 
one of several under the same roof, is observed 
to sneeze; within a day or so, the remaining 
cats are doing likewise. Appetite is in abeyance, 
there is salivation from the mouth and a mucoid 
discharge from the nose, which later becomes 
muco-purulent ; sneezing is frequent; the throat 
is sore and congested; vomition is absent; the 
eyes are somewhat inflamed and lachrymatory ; 
the cat shows extreme depression and remains 
huddled up in the same spot for days, unless 
moved. With appropriate treatment the patient 
usually recovers. Anorexia usually persists for 
five or seven days, after which the appetite is 
regained. This is more, especially a disease of 
adult cats. 


CONDITION 4: “ FELINE DISTEMPER ” 


Here one meets with an affection which is 
somewhat similar to condition 3 at the onset, 
but very much more intense. The essential 
difference is the character of the discharge 
from the nostrils, which is more abundant and 
greenish in hue. The affection of the eyes is 
much more severe. <A client sent a cat about 
two years old to the Siamese Club Show; she 
then had in her possession a female cat with 
kittens about eight weeks old. The cat came 
back from the show and was allowed to come 
into contact with the other cats. She com- 
menced to sneeze, and within a few days all 
the cats and kittens were affected. 
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The symptoms shown were prostration, saliva- 
tion, sneezing, profuse greenish mucoid discharge 
from nostrils, loss of appetite and lachrymation. 
The conjunctiva became intensely inflamed and 
swollen, the swelling protruding between the 
eyelids. Later a diphtheritic deposit formed, 
and the conjunctiva of the upper lid became 
adherent to that of the lower, completely shut- 
ting off the eye, and requiring surgical interfer- 
ence. ,In due course the cat and most of the 
kittens recovered, but the kittens were per- 
manently affected with snuffles and a nasal 
discharge, and there is some evidence to show 
that some of these remain carriers of the disease 
for a year or longer. 


Everyone connected with small-animal prac- 
tice will welcome the discussion at the Edin- 
burgh Congress, and will express pleasure that 
the diseases of cats are to be dealt with by 
one possessing the capacity for research of 
Major Dalling. 

When, however, the nomenclature of these 
diseases is considered, as adopted by the few 
who have conducted research work into them, 
one can only hope that the condition called by 
Urbain “ Infectious Gastro-enteritis of Cats” 
will remain known by this name and not as 
distemper, as the former expresses in an ideal 
manner the clinical picture which presents 
itself. 

The disease has been prevalent in _ this 
country for 2 number of years and appears to 
have been dealt with at the Pasteur Institute 
in 1908. 

Mr. Stewart, in his address at the Congress, 
pointed out the confusion that exists in the 
nomenclature of the diseases met with in the 
feline species, but from the clinical point of 
view most of the cases met with definitely fall 
into one of the four groups which have been 
indicated. 

Certainly the work of Professor E. Hindle, 
as read before the Royal Society of Medicine, 
does not accord with one’s clinical views, and 
Mr. Stewart states that the clinician recognises 
at least two distinct diseases. It appears to 
me, however, to make for less confusion if one 
recognises four clinical entities, admitting that, 
from the point of view of the research worker, 
they may be grouped. 








“Six months quarantine does seem a_ hard- 
ship,” observes the official organ of the R.S.P.C.A. 
“but investigation proves that it is necessary. as 
rabies has shown itself in dogs after four and five 
months in quarantine. In any case we must feel 
thankful that we are not undergoing the recent ex- 
perience of Latvia where 7,000 dogs and cats have 
been destroyed owing to an epidemic of hydro- 
phobia, believed to emanate from Russia; three 
hundred persons heve been attacked by cats and 
dogs.” 








Abstracts 


[New Researches and Developments on Conta- 
gious Abortion (Bang’s Disease). Corron, 
W. E. (Superintendent of Experiment Station, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture). ,aper No. 60. 
Twelfth Internat. Vet. Cong., New York, 1934. 
Author’s Summary. } 


The report calls attention to the great interest 
taken in infectious abortion since the last Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress, to some of the 
work in progress, and to some additions to our 
knowledge and suggests several lines for further 
study. It is pointed out that means of detecting 
infected animals have been refined and improved, 
but no new satisfactory method discovered. The 
need for a more accurate, less cumbersome, and 
more rapid way of detecting infected animals 
and those harbouring Brucella abortus in their 
udders is indicated. 

The conjunctiva and skin as avenues through 
which infection may enter the body and their re- 
lative importance as compared with ingestion are 
discussed. It is pointed out that 80 per cent. of a 
considerable number of experimental animals 
were infected via the conjunctiva and that it 
might, therefore, be of importance in nature. 
Experiments in infecting through the intact skin 
resulted in 10 of 16 pregnant animals exposed 
contracting the disease. Infection through the 
slightly abraded skin took place in all of the four 
pregnant heifers exposed in this way. 

Intimate exposure of pregnant cattle to in- 
fected and aborting swine, of sufficient intensity 
to infect other swine exposed, resulted in slight. 
temporary blood reactions in the exposed cattle, 
with no other evidence of infection. In view, 
however, of the occasional reports of the isola- 
tion of Br. abortus of the porcine type from the 
udders of cows, further studies of the relation 
of the disease in the two species are believed 
to be highly desirable. 

The appearance of Br. abortus in the b!ood 
stream of infected cattle and swine is discussed 
and results of experiments in this connection 
are given. Attempts to find the micro-organism 
in the blood of infected, pregnant cows failed 
except in two animals injected intravenously 
with Br. abortus, from which the micro-organism 
was isolated about two months later by special 
cultural methods. 

The recovery of Br. abortus from artificially 
infected boars and pregnant sows through 
guinea-pig inoculations was easily accomplished 
in most of the experimental animals for a short 
period following their infection. 

Bone lesions in swine caused by Br. abortus 
are mentioned, and failure to find the infection 
in other parts of the dressed carcase remote 
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from the bone lesions in a number of carcases 
is discussed. 

Progress in efforts to eradicate the disease 
from herds and regulatory work concerning it 
are dealt with, and a plan to reduce the over- 
supply of animals by a nation-wide programme 
of testing and slaughtering reacting animals is 
briefly described. 

Results of experiments in the use of vaccines 
prepared from avirulent and slightly virulent 
strains of Br. abortus are given. Vaccine pre- 
pared from avirulent strains gave indifferent re- 
sults, but that from strains of low virulence 
gave unmistakable evidence of inducing a sub- 
stantial and lasting immunity without, except 
in rare instances, invading the udder. Calf- 
hood appears to be the best time for the use 
of vaccine. 


* * * * * 


[Diseases Incident to Rearing Young Stock. 
MiessNerR, H., and K6éser, A. (Institute of 
Hygiene, Veterinary High School, Hanover, 
Germany.) Paper No. 48. Twelfth Internat. 
Vet. Cong., New York, 1934. Author’s Sum- 
mary. | 


Sterility, premature births, miscarriages, and 
diseases of the newborn are summed up, in 
Germany, under the term “ Aufzuchtkrank- 
heiten,” meaning diseases incident to rearing 
offspring. Economically they are of the utmost 
importance. For the last ten years they have 
been combated systematically. An organisation 
which is composed of various veterinary govern- 
mental institutions and of boards of animal 
health of the various national farm units 
attempts to familiarise persons, interested in 
agriculture, with the nature of the diseases of 
the newborn and with the methods of fighting 
them, by distributing information and propa- 
ganda (press, bulletins, lectures). The indivi- 
dual research institution regulates the combating 
of the diseases in the breeding establishm -nt 
under its supervision, according to its own jude- 
ment. The local organisations are united in a 
central national organisation, which has its seat 
at the Hygienic Institute of the Veterinary 
College, Hanover. The diseases of the newborn, 
of actual importance at a given time, are dis- 
cussed at meetings which are held at regular 
intervals, and the experience gained is dis- 
seminated. 

Horses.—In Germany, sterility of mares no 
longer possesses the importance which it had 
from 10 to 15 years ago. Contagious abortion 
likewise has disappeared from the breeding es- 
tablishments except for recent appearances, 
here and there. Of the diseases of colts, 
pyosepticemia and streptococcic infections de- 
mand attention. Late cases of infections with 
the corynebacterium frequently occur. 








Cattle.—Sterility of cattle plays severe havoc 
in the breeding herds. Local treatment of the 
genital tract has proved to be a dependable 
therapeutic procedure. Brucellosis is the 
scourge of cattle breeding, the majority of cattle 
being affected. The indirect damage (falling 
off in milk flow, delayed conception, etc.) is of 
much greater importance even than the damage 
from loss of offspring. Unfortunately, the 
measures of control hitherto employed have not 
brought the desired results. Vaccination with 
killed germs is useless. It is true that living 
cultures, when used systematically and consis- 
tently, will yield success in severely diseased 
herds, but the spread of Brucella germs is un- 
avoidable when living cultures are used. The 
best, proved method is the application of 
hygienic measures, such as current blood exam- 
inations, separation of reactors and non-re- 
actors, avoidance of adding newly-purchased 
animals to the herd, and the construction of 
calving sheds. Abortion caused by trichomonads 


and by spirillz is not of economic importance. 


. Sources of calf diseases are found principally 
in improper management and nutrition of 
nursing animals. Faulty methods of rearing, 
especially during the first days of life, pave the 
way for the entrance of infectious germs, such 
as coli-wrogenes, pyogenes, enteritidis, and bi- 
polar bacteria, and for streptococci. 

Swine.—Sterility of swine seldom occurs in 
Germany; it is, however, insufficiently investi- 
gated. Isolated cases of abortion in sows, due 
to brucellosis, have been reported but in every 
instance they were isolated cases. From an 
economic point of view, porcine brucellosis is of 
no importance in Germany. 

Pig diseases are attributable primarily to 
faulty breeding and management. It is imprac- 
ticable to enumerate the pig diseases on the basis 
of thebacteria isolated for practically every germ 
found is a secondary invader. Well-ventilated, 
well-heated, dry and sunny barns are prere- 
quisites for successful pig rearing. It shall be 
left to research to define in detail and to describe 
the diseases and conditions that cause “ runty 
pigs.” 

Sheep.—Contagious abortion of sheep due to 
Brucella abortus ovis does not play a major réle 
in German breeding flocks. The percentage of 
lamb diseases is, likewise, only moderate. 

Fur-bearing animals.—Dietetic errors, and 
particularly contamination of the pens, cause 
most of the losses among the fur-bearing 
animals. Parasitic diseases are the principal 
factors determining the rentability of a fur 
farm. 

Poultry—With the advent of intensive poultry 
breeding in Germany, poultry diseases have 
steadily advanced to a position of foremost im- 
portance. The greatest losses among the newly 
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hatched chicks are caused during the first weeks 
of life by pullorum disease, and, beginning with 
the third week, by parasites. 

Among the more mature animals, leukemia 
and fowl paralysis are diseases difficult to 
combat. 

The resolution of the Eleventh International 
Veterinary Congress in London, asking for the 
creation in each country of an organisation, 
having a central seat, for the control of the dis- 
eases incident to the rearing of offspring, is here 
repeated. 

* * * * * 
[Fowl Leukemia. Jarmar, K. (Institute of 

Morbid Anatomy, Royal Hungarian Veterin- 

ary High School, Budapest, Hungary). Paper 

No. 3. Twelfth Internat. Vet. Cong., New 

York, 1934. Author’s Summary.| 

Leukemia of chickens may be classified in two 
easily differentiated types, one a non-transmis- 
sible form and the other of a_ transmissible 
nature. The non-transmissible form represents 
the extravascular, lymphatic leukzemia which 
is known to be the most frequent variety of 
leukzemie condition among chickens. The lym- 
phatic leukemia, which recently was found by 
Furth to be transmissible, represents a different 
form of disease, which must be dealt with separ- 
ately from the ordinary kinds of lymphadenosis. 

Erythroleukemia and myelosis are of a trans- 
missible nature. They frequently are inter- 
current and both are caused by one and the 
same agent. However, there exist also strains 
of the causative agent which produce erythro- 
leukemia only. 

The agent of the transmissible leukemia of 
chickens is filtrable and, though it appears in 
all constituents of the blood, the plasma is less 
potent than the cellular elements. The infec- 
tious agent is not secreted from the body of 
diseased chickens. For this reason, infections 
by contact and cohabitation do not occur, and 
even transmission by blood-sucking parasites 
has not been proved. The agent is not trans- 
mitted through the egg in hatching, and eggs in 
the process of incubation may be infected only 
after the tenth day. 

The agent has considerable resistance. It is 
killed by heat at 56°C. (133°F.), but it is not 
destroyed by refrigeration, not even by immers- 
ion in liquid air. Organic material, dried to 
powder, remains virulent for weeks and the 
agent, kept in glycerin, remains pathogenic even 
for months, although somewhat weakened. The 
agent has been shown to be resistant to the 
effects of rays (quartz light, X-rays) and the 
radio-active thorium X has a restraining influ- 
ence only in the body of the chicken. 

The agent is specific and is pathogenic only 
for chickens, among which bantams proved to 
be the most susceptible, whereas in the guinea- 
fowl only an anwmic condition could’ be 
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produced. As leukemia may be observed also 

in ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons and canary 

birds, the theory seems to be justified that every 
class of bird has its own kind of leukemia. 

Whether the kinds are transferable has not yet 

been established. 

Chickens, by nature resistant, usually die 
after repeated infections; chickens which re- 
cover spontaneously, however, prove to be 
immune. Experiments to immunise chickens 
actively or passively were unsuccessful. How- 
ever, the serum of chickens which recover 
spontaneously is capable of neutralising in vitro 
cell-free and infectious plasma, whereas it has 
no effect whatever on _ infectious cellular 
material. It is, therefore, impossible to con- 
sider the antibody, contained in the plasma of 
spontaneously recovered birds, to be a common 
humoral antibody in an immunological sense. 

The pathogenic effect of the transmissible 
agent is recognised from the fact that it favours 
the growth of bone cells. These are, for this 
reason, subject to exuberant growth and are 
‘arried into the venous circulation where they 
produce accumulations (leukostasis) in those 
organs which have a vast capillary network. 
Inflammations, degenerations, and necrosis 
have not been observed, but only signs of 
pressure atrophy are provoked in the enlarged 
organs, 

On account of the biological qualities of the 
transmissible agent and the pathogenesis of the 
disease, the opinion has been accepted by 
present-day investigators that leukemia of 
chickens is not an infectious disease but a 
tumorous illness and, further, that the trans- 
missible agent is not an independent living 
organism but an enzymic product of exuberant 
cells of leukzemia. 

a 1K " * ca * 

Du Tort, P. J. (Director of 
Veterinary Services and Animal Industry. 
Department of Agriculture, Onderstepoort, 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa). 2aper 
No, 52. Twelfth Internat. Vet. Cong., New 
York, 1934. Author’s Summary.} 

A brief historical review is given of the dis- 
covery of anaplasmosis and the early observa- 
tions connected with this disease. A description 
is given also of Anaplasma marginale and A. 
centrale. The latter is regarded as a variety of 
the former. Other species of Anaplasma in 
-attle (A. argentinum and A. rossicum) are re- 
garded as synonyms of A. marginale. 

The different theories which have been ad- 
vanced in regard to the etiology of anaplasmo- 
sis are discussed. The original idea, that ana- 
plasmosis is a form of piroplasmosis and that 
A. marginale represents a stage in the life 
cycle of Piroplasma bigeminum, is dismissed as 
having been completely disproved. 

Similarly the theories are discounted that 


[ Anaplasmosis. 
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Anaplasma represents normal or pathological 
producis of the blood. The further theory that 
anaplasmosis is caused by a virus, and that the 
anaplasms are to be looked upon as a symptom 
of the disease due to the action of the virus on 
the erythrocytes, is analysed, but the conclusion 
is reached that the weight of evidence is against 
this theory. 

Finally, the arguments in favour of Theiler’s 
view that A. marginale is the true cause of ana- 
plasmosis are enumerated, and it is concluded 
that this view is probably the correct one to 
adopt. A. marginale is regarded as a true blood 
parasite and probably a protozoon. 

The problem of the transmission of anaplas- 
mosis is considered, and it is pointed out that 
in nature ticks are the only vectors. No fewer 
than eleven species of ticks, belonging to the 
genera Boophilus, Rhipicephalus, Hyalomma, 


Ixodes, and Dermacentor, are enumerated, all of 


which have been proved to be capable of trans- 
mitting the disease. The mode of transmission 
in each case is indicated in a table. 

Other possible modes of transmission are 
examined, and the conclusion is reached that 
flies play no role as carriers in nature. A case 
is mentioned in which anaplasmosis was spread 
in a herd by dehorning. 

The question of the susceptibility of sheep 
and goats to anaplasmosis of cattle is considered 
and the conclusion reached that these animals 
merely “ conserve ” the parasites for a time if 
they are inoculated with cattle blood. On the 
other hand, various species of antelope (bles- 
buck, duiker, black wildebeest) actually may 
become infected with A. marginale and show the 
parasites in their blood. All animals which 
have thus far been successfully infected with 
A. marginale belong to the family Cavicornidz 
(Bovidee). They are: Cattle, zebus, buffaloes, 
sheep, goats, and the three antelopes just men- 
tioned. 

The symptoms and post-mortem changes in 
anaplasmosis are described briefly. A short 
account is given of the many attempts at treat- 
ment of the disease. Recent methods are men- 
tioned and reference is made to the work of 

’arkin, who advocates mercurochrome. 

Problems of immunity and immunisation are 
discussed. Three methods of immunisation are 
mentioned: (1) Theiler’s use of the mild strain, 
A. centrale, (2) Ligniéres’ method of passing 
the virulent strain through sheep, and (8) Ser- 
gent’s “ incubation virus * method. 

A brief reference is made to anaplasmosis in 
sheep and goats. It is pointed out that in North 
Africa the disease appears to be more severe 
than in South Africa, where it was observed 
first in splenectomised sheep and plays no rdéle 
in nature. In Palestine heavy mortality is 
reported. 
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In regard to so-called * anaplasms ” in other 
animals the opinion is expressed that these 
structures have nothing to do with A. marginale 
of cattle or A. ovis of sheep or goats. In most 
cases in which such bodies are mentioned in the 
literature, they are normal or pathological 


constituents of the blood. 
* * x % * 


[I.—The Diagnosis of Pregnancy in the Mare 
by the Blood-serum Test. (Trans. title.) 
Maanusson, H. (1934.) Skand. Vet.-tidskr., 3, 
141-157, 3 tables, 9 refs. (Summary in English.) 
IIl.—Biological Test for Pregnancy in the 
Mare. (Trans. title.) MARTENSSEN, J. Skand. 
Vet.-tidskr., 3., 158-162, 2 tables. (Summary in 
English.) } 

I.—This is a _ review of literature and of 
experiments carried out by the author to deter- 
mine the accuracy of (a) the Ascheim-Zondek 
method, in which mare-serum is injected into 
mice, and (6) the Rapid Method of Friedmann 
and Schneider, in which serum is injected intra- 
vyenously into the rabbit. 

A brief review is made of the work of Fels 
(1926), Ascheim and Zondek (1928), and Cole 
and Hart (1929). The latter explained why 
the test of the urine of women is positive within 
one week of the last menstruation but fails to 
be reliable when applied to the serum of the 
mare until six weeks after the last copulation. 
They postulate that the reaction depends upon 
the development of chorionic tissue, which does 
not take place in the case of the mare until 
after the fortieth day. Finally, reference is 
made to the observations of Danish workers and 
Kiist in Giessen. 

The author’s technique in his own experiments 
was as follows: four infantile female mice, each 
6 to S&S grammes weight, were injected subcu- 
taneously five times in 48 hours; one mouse 
received O02 «c., two 04 cc, and one 06 ce. 
at each injection and all were killed 100 hours 
after the first injection. A positive diagnosis 
was made if a corpus luteum was demon- 
strated in at least twe mice. The method of 
examination of the ovaries is described. 
Infantile male mice were tried, the results being 
assessed on the increase in size of the sper- 
matic vessels. Comparative trials on twelve 
pregnant and 19 non-pregnant -mares proved 
that female mice give more accurate readings 
than males, the latter giving one incorrect and 
three doubtful reactions. 

Using infantile mice the author tested the 
method with material from 140 pregnant and 
149 non-pregnant mares, all diagnoses being 
checked later by clinical examination. 

The in-foal mares were tested between one 
week one day and 27 weeks one day after the 
final service. [The majority (126) of the tests 
were carried out between the sixth and _ thir- 
teenth week of pregnancy, with ten before and 
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only iour after this period.] Of .129 tests 
carried out between the sixth week and 
eighteenth week, ouly two proved to be 
erroneous (1°54 per cent. error). ‘The earliest 
positive diagnosis was Wade on tne tnirty- 
seventh day. Of the two erroneous tests tne 
first was curried out on the fortieth day which, 
in any case, is the critical period in the develop- 
ment of the A.-Z. reaction; the second was per- 
formed during the eignth week; the mice used 
became dull and died at the ninety-eigith hour. 
Later the author observed a correct postive 
reaction in similar circumstances and therefore 
concludes that no signincance is to be attached 
to a negative reading when the mice succumb 
during tue test period. 

Of the tests on 149 non-pregnant mares, 144 
were carried out between the sixth and eighth 
weeks inclusive. in three Cases an erroneous 
diagnosis was made (2°U8 per cent, error), the 
detuils of these being as follows :— 

Case 1,—Tested at six weeks five days; posi- 
tive both mice and rabbit. Mare not seen in 
cestrum again; owner suspected early abortion 
but observed no signs of this. 

Case 2,—Tested at six weeks six days; doubt- 
ful in mice, positive in rabbit; owner reported 
mare exhibited all signs of pregnancy; no 
cestrum until ten months later. Believed to be 
case of conception with early abortion. 

Case 3,—Tested at eight weeks six days. Mice 
strongly positive. Clinical examination tenth 
week negative. Unobserved abortion suspected, 
especially as Mare was at grass. 

The author emphasises the importance of 
accurate information as to the date of the final 
service and quotes an example of a mistake 
following wrong data in this connection. 

THE FRIEDMANN-SCHNEIDER RAPID METHOD.— 
The advantage of this method is that only the 
rabbit is required and a diagnosis is established 
in 24 hours; the mistaken diagnoses which have 
been reported have militated against general 
adoption of this method. The author, in recount- 
ing previous work, says that Hammond and 
Marshall demonstrated that a sex-mature rabbit 
ovulates about twelve hours after copulation. 
Friedmann induced active ovulation by intra- 
venous injection of 5 ¢c.c. of “ pregnant urine.” 
Schneider’s modification comprises the use of 
three- to four-month-old rabbits in which 
follicles were immature; 7 ¢.c. urine is injected 
and follicular bleeding 24 to 48 hours later repre- 
sents a positive diagnosis. Clauberg investigated 
the reaction in relation to the sex maturity of 
rabbits. In infantile types (1,000 grammes) 
primordial follicles were formed; in juveniles 
(1,500 grammes) commencing maturation of 
follicles is induced; in mature animals ripe 
follicles develop. Attention must be paid not 
only to weight but to sex-development in 
different breeds. 











S$ 


Siegmund compared the intravenous injection 
of urine with that OF blood plasina or Citrate 
biood. ‘Lhe results were equally accurate but 
there Was a higuer death-rate atter biood injec- 
tious. SexX-lmature rabbits give .more rapid 
results, but tuey must be isolated tor turee 
weeks betore use to obviate spontaneous folli- 
cular rupture with formation of bieedings or 
corpora tutea. If juvenile rabbits are used this 
risk is avoided because accidental copulation 
will not have called forth ovulation. ‘ne most 
accurate method is to use aduit rabbits atter 
parturition, in which case a detinite reaction is 
obtained at the earliest time. In 638 Sex-mature 
rabbits two mistaken dlugnoses were encoun- 
tered. Siegmund aiso sublits a list of workers 
who have investigated the rapid metnod on one 
or other types ot rabbit. 

Magnusson then submits the results of his 
expernunments. He injected intravenously into 245 
rabbits blood-serum from 11U0 pregnant and 124 
non-pregnant mares. A wrong diagnosis was 
obtained in a large number of instances, but the 
majority of the errors were made when quite 
young rabbits were utilised. 

His conclusion is that when the rabbits weigh 
1,400 grammes upwards the results in every 
instance agree with the mouse test. Finally, 
the author mentions the stability of the hypo- 
physeal and ovarian hormones present in the 
blood. Larsen kept material for 148 days at 
3°C. without loss of potency; the author added 
1: 1,000 chinosol to twelve samples, kept ther 
at 40°C. for seven months and found no diminu- 
tion in reaction. One sample was kept for 270 
days. 

II1.—This article—which relates experiments 
carried out at the Pharmacological Institute, 
University of Lund—compares the Ascheim- 
Zondek reaction with the Friedmann-Schneider 
method. Hluman urine and mare serum were 
used. The results of the former tests are incom- 
plete; the results of the latter, whilst drawn 
from a limited number of animals, are published 
as a complement to the article by Magnusson. 
Fifty-three tests on 50 mares were carried out 
between the forty-seventh and sixty-seventh day 
after service. Thirty-six were positive and 17 
negative; no mistaken diagnoses were made. © 
The author concludes that the rapid Schneider 
test is reliable only if rabbits of a certain 
weight are used. The Kraus test on male mice 
is less accurate than the Ascheim-Zondek test 
on female mice. 

G. B. B. 


* ES K a a 
[The Quality of Protein in Relation to Milk 
Production. Fow Ler, A. B., Morris, S., and 
WriGaut, N. C. (1934.) The Scottish Journal 
of Agriculture, Vol. 17, No. 3, 1-7.] 


To secure from dairy cows a maximum yield 
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of milk, suflicient protein must be included in 
their food. The standard commonly recognised 
in this country is that of the Departmental Com- 
mittee (1925) of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
namely, an additional quantity of protein in the 
food amounting to 0'6 Ib. for each gallon (10 lb.) 
of milk produced by the cow. In the metabolism 
of ruminants, the nitrogen requirements must 
be supplied in the form of certain essential 
amino-acids, namely, lysine, tryptophane, 
arginine, and histidine. ‘The efliciency of the 
protein in any given food, for purposes of growth 
or milk production, will depend upon its capacity 
to supply these amino-acids in suflicient amount 
and right proportion. The figure reproduced 
below shows that in respect of the amino-acid 
lysine, the proteins of blood, pea, bean, and meat 
meals contain a satisfactory content of lysine 
for milk production, whereas those of earthnut 
cake, linseed, and flaked maize are strikingly 
unsatisfactory. 
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amino-acid, lysine, in the proteins of com- 
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The proteins in different foods vary in their 
ability to promote growth (‘Thomas, 1908), the 
* biological value” of a given protein having 
been defined as the percentage of absorbed 
nitrogen that can be used for anabolism, 

Although much work has been done in esti- 
mating the biological values of proteins for 
growth and maintenance, littie has been done 
to find out what these values are for milk pro- 
duction. This important study has been the sub- 
ject of a number of scientific papers (Jl. Dairy 
Research, 1933, 4, 177; 5, 1 and 108) published 
recently by the workers at the Hannah Dairy 
Research Institute; it is believed that a sum- 
mary of the results obtained (as is here taken 
rather fully from the paper which is the title of 
this abstract), may be of some interest to veter- 
inary readers. 

Minimum quantities, namely, 0°44 lb. protein 
for each 10 lb. of milk, were fed to the milking 
cows under experiment, instead of the Depart- 
mental Committee’s 0°60 Ib. This minimum 
would be just enough for a normal milk yield 
provided that the protein fed was not deficient 
in some essential amino-acid, such as lysine. The 
curves depicting the experimental results show 
clearly that with blood meal and pea meal, 
namely, foods in which the protein contained a 
high concentration of lysine, the milk yield was 
well maintained, whereas with the foods that 
were poor in this respect, such as decorticated 
earthnut cake, there was a pronounced fall in 
the yield. 

As the same quantity of protein was always 
fed in the different trials, the variations occur- 
ring only in the quality of the protein in the 
foods under trial, it followed that if an animal! 
was unable to maintain a normal milk secretion 
during the periods when it was fed on a food 
protein deficient in lysine there would be an ex- 
cessive waste of nitrogenous materials, which 
would be excreted from the body in the urine. 
This phenomenon is again very well illustrated 
in the experimental curves. High yields of milk 
were accompanied by low wastage; abnormally 
low yields, such as were obtained by the feeding 
of rations in which the proteins were deficient 
in lysine, were accompanied by high wastage. 
That is to say, on the lysine-deficient rations, 
a very large part of the protein passed through 
the body and ran to waste as liquid manure. 

It is well-known that a milking female will 
exhaust her body of stored food materials and 
even her own tissues to assure the nourishment 
of her young. It is often found that such 
animals are in “ negative calcium balance,” that 
is, they are losing more calcium from the body 
than they receive in the food. If they are fed 
with proteins that are poor in quality in the 
sense now considered, tissue waste will take 
place in exactly the same way. The finding of 
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abnormal amounts of certain nitrogenous pro- 
ducts, notably creatine, in the urine denotes a 
breakdown of the body tissues. In the experi- 
ments an increase in urinary creatine was found 
invariably during the feeding of the lysine-de- 
ficient proteins. 

From the results obtained it was considered 
possible to calculate with fair accuracy the com- 
parative “ biological values” of the proteins fed 
in the various mixed rations. These values, to- 
gether with the lysine contents of the rations, 
are given in the Table reproduced below :— 











(1) (2) 
Grams 

Lysine Ratio 

Biological perl0lb. of (1) 


Ration containing j 
Value foodintake :(2) 


Blood meal ... eae ms 73 28 2°6 
Pea meal ae wai “ial 64 22 2-9 
Bean meal mn 59 23 2°6 
Meat meal - adhe _ 5d 23 2:4 

Decorticated earthnut cake 
plus flaked maize ee 52 20 2-6 
Decorticated earthnut cake 50 19 2°6 
Linseed-oil meal or linseed - 
§ 


cake eas ane oes 46 18 





The mixed rations, it will be seen, showed 
great differences, from 46 to 73, in their “* bio- 
logical values.” With one exception (meat 
meal), there was also a strict relation (about 
26:1) between the “ biological values ” of the 
rations and their lysine content. The low bio- 
logical value of the meat meal ration was due 
to its low tryptophane content; all other rations 
were adequate in this respect. The lysine con- 
tent of a ration may therefore be fairly con- 
sidered the “ limiting factor ” in assessing the 
nutritive value of proteins for milk production. 

The “ biological value’ of a given protein for 
milk production can be defined as the quantity 
of milk protein that will be rendered by the 
feeding of 100 Ib. of the protein. Thus, each 
100 lb. of that in the blood meal ration rendered 
75 lb. of milk protein, while each 100 Ib. of that 
in the linseed cake ration rendered only 46 Ib. 
In other words, 0°41 Ib. of digestible protein in 
the blood meal ration yielded 10 lb. of milk with 
a 3 per cent. protein content, whereas 0°65 Ib. 
of digestible protein in the linseed cake ration 
was required for the same yield of milk. The 
fixing of definite protein feeding standards is 
therefore clearly unsound in principle, and for 
accurate rationing it is essential to take into 
account the quality as well as the quantity of 
the protein fed. 

The finding that the “ biological values ” of 
rations are directly related to their lysine con- 
tent may furnish a criterion whereby these 
values can be readily estimated in practice. The 
quantity of lysine in 10 lb. of milk (3°0 per cent. 
protein content) is about 17 grams; the produc- 
tion ration must contain at least this amount 
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of lysine, in addition to the amount which would 
satisfy the body requirements in the mainten- 
ance portion of the ration. A Table is reproduced 
giving the data which would be required in com- 
puting rations for mi!kKing stock using the above 
criterion :— 





Starch Protein Lysine 
Equivalent Equivalent (grams per 
(per 1 lb.) (per 1 Ib.) 1 lb.) 





Blood meal ... aati 0°63 0°750 60-4 
Meat meal* ... og 0-91 0°650 42-9 
Beans ep eee 0°66 0-200 12-9 
Peas big mer 0-69 0-180 10°8 
Decorticated earthnut 

cake a ne 0-73 0°410 14-1 
Wheat bran ... ae 0-42 0-100 4°5 
Cottonseed meal ‘ 0°74 0-350 12-37 
Linseed cake — 0-74 0-250 9-6 
Oats... vie fae 0°60 0-076 aa 
Flaked maize ‘tend 0°83 0-086 1-4 
Oat straw — wid 0-17 0-009 03 
Beet pulp as — 0°65 0-071 0-2 
Hay (red clover)... 0°35 0-050 2°1t 





* Meat meal is deficient in tryptophane. 
7 Lysine content based on American figures. 
t Approximate value only. 





The usefulness of the above Table is illus- 
trated by applying it to estimate the relative 
values of the following specimens of production 
rations :— 








Starch Protein Grams 


Food per gallon Equivalent Equivalent Lysine 


A.—0-94 Ib. beans... = 0-62,—s«19—«1:2-0 
2:75 |b. oats bat 1°65 0-21 61 
0:75 Ib. maize sey 0-62 0-07 1-0 


289 047° «191 


B.—0-50 Ib. decorticated 











earthnut cake ... 0:37 0:20 7:0 

2°75 |b. oats sas 1°65 0-21 6-1 
1:00 lb. maize aS 0-83 0-09 1-4 
285 O50 145 

C.—0°88 lb. decorticated 

cake eee ove 0-64 0°35 12-0 

2-75 \Ib. oats ct 1°65 0°21 6-1 
0-75 Ib. maize... 0-62 0:07 1:0 
291 063 19-1 





The basis of ration A is bean meal, a foodstuff 
with high lysine content; an adequate quantity 
of lysine is provided in this ration, which con- 
tains less than 0°50 lb. protein equivalent. In 
ration B, bean meal has been replaced by de- 
corticated earthnut cake, the protein equivalent 
having remained at 0°50 lb.; the lysine content 
of the ration is quite inadequate for milk pro- 
duction. In ration C, by increasing the quantity 
of earthnut cake the lysine content has been 
raised to the requisite level, but the protein 
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equivalent is now unnecessarily high, namely, 
0°63 Ib. Since the deamination and excretion 
of this excess protein entail additional metabolic 
activity, which may be detrimental to the 
animal, the aim of the feeder should be to utilise 
foodstuffs of high lysine content. 

The authors conclude with the interesting 
statement that foodstuffs which can be readily 
produced in Great Britain, namely blood meal, 
meat meal, beans and peas, have the highest 
lysine contents and therefore constitute the best 
sources of protein for milk production. 

J.. 7. BB. 
By cs tk 3 *: 

[A Critical Review of the Pathogenesis of In- 

fectious Anemia of Horses. (Trans. title.) 

DOBBERSTEIN, VON, J. (1934.) B.T.W. March 

23rd. 192-196. 


The author mentions that von Ostertag was 
the first to give this disease its name. The 
genesis of the disease has been explained in two 
different ways. Certain workers have contended 
that destruction of the corpuscles occurs in the 
circulating blood and is associated with a de- 
pression of function of the blood-forming organs, 
e.g., bone marrow and spleen, and compare this 
process with pernicious anemia of man. The 
other group believe that the process is analo- 
gous to a hemolytic anemia. 

The blood findings are discussed and the 
author states that in about 10 per cent. of cases 
there may be a normal count, although usually 
there is a great decrease. Abnormal immature 
cell eleinents may be observed in films, and the 
evidence points to a primary hypofunction of 
the bone marrow. The spleen apparently shows 
an increase in cellularity and decrease in hzemo- 
siderin content. It is considered that the lesions 
present in the spleen, liver and lymph glands, 
which have been described as a myeloid meta- 
plasia, result from an irritation and stimulation 
of the so-called undifferentiated mesenchyme 
cells, components of the reticulo-endothelial 
system. If this is accepted the various lesions 
may be explained, Three different types of 
lesions can be observed which correspond to 
stages of the clinical picture: (1) the formation 
of numerous macrophages (histiocytes) infil- 
trating the above-mentioned organs—this occurs 
in the early stages; (2) the formation and infil- 
tration of lymphoid-like cells in the sub-acute 
conditions, and (3) the production in large 
amounts of fibrils, which can be impregnated 
with silver methods, occurring in the more 
chronie types. All of these lesions and different 
cell reactions arise from stimulation of the same 
type of cell. This cell, according to modern 
hematological work, is a cell of multiple poten- 
tiality, is embryonic in type and the characters 
perhaps explain why these various cell changes 
are seen, . 

The author does not consider that the lesions 
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can be compared to pernicious anemia in 
inmah. «(It is now known that the latter is a 
nutritional disturbance and = not primarily 
aplastic. ) 

In the very late stages of the disease icterus 
and hemosiderosis nay appear, but whether this 
is due primarily to the virus or to other 
secondary factors is not yet determined, 

dé Be Be i. 
2 2 x * * 
| South African Tieks. Part I. Beprorp, G. A. H. 

(1934.) Onderstepoort Jl. of Vet. Sci. and 

Animal Industry. Vol. 2. No.1. pp. 49-99.) 

“It is 25 years since Nuttall and Warburton 
published Part I of their Monograph of the 
Ixodoidea, and Howard his paper on South 
African ticks in the Annals of the Transvaal 
Museum. <As both these works are now out of 
date, the former has never been completed, and 
the latter is now out of print, it was considered 
advisable, in view of the importance of ticks, 
to prepare the present work. Owing to the cost 
of publishing this work it will appear in about 
four parts in the Onderstepoort Journal of Veter- 
inary Science and Animal Industry.  Sufticient 
reprints will be printed so that the work, when 
complete, can be published in book form, Part I 
deals mainly with the species of Argasidz. A 
complete list of references will be given in the 
final part. A number of them will be found in 
‘A Synoptic Check-list and Host-list of the 
Kctoparasites found in South African Mammalia, 
Aves and Reptilia.” Second Edition, published 
in Ann, Rep. Dir. Vet. Serv. and Anim. Indust., 
Un. S. Afr., 1982, xviii, pp. 515-517. Only a 
list of works referring to the transmission of 
diseases by species of Argasidze will be found 
at the end of this paper. 

“It is hardly necessary to emphasise the impor- 
tance of ticks, as it is well known that they play 
an important réle in the transmission of a 
number of diseases to man and domestic animals. 
Apart from this, they also, when numerous, do 
a considerable amount of harm to animals by 
sucking blood and setting up irritation, which 
cause their hosts to lose their appetites and fall 
off in condition, and may even cause the death 
of their host without transmitting the disease. 
Theiler (1911) recorded a case in which a horse, 
badly infected with blue ticks (Boophilus 
decoloratus Koch) died from acute anemia as 
au result of the tick infestation. No less than 
14 lb. of blue ticks were collected from this 
unimal in three days, and this amount only 
represented about half the number of ticks 
which had gorged on this animal.” 

Bedford thus prefaces the present paper and 
emphasises the importance of exact knowledge 
of the habits and morphology of all stages of 
the different species of ticks. In this part the 
external anatomy of ticks is described and 
clearly illustrated and references are given to 
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papers dealing with the internal anatomy. Then 
follow sections on classification, the life cycles 
of ticks and the mode of feeding. Keys are 
given to the South African adults, nymphs and 
larvie of the Argasidz, which only contains the 
single genus Argas, Bedford having previously 
(1982) sunk Ornithodoros. 

Detailed descriptions are given of the morph- 
ology and biology of the different species of 
Argas occurring in South Africa. This section 
forms the greater part of the present contribu- 
tion. 

Keys are also given to the genera of Ixodidze 
and the known South African larve which do 
not always exhibit generic characters. The 
Ixodid genus Nuttalliella is also described in 
Part I. 

This important work should prove of great 
value to veterinarians and entomologists in all 
parts of the world and one looks forward to 
the early publication of the remaining parts. 

J. S. S. 


* * * * * 


[Castration of the Rabbit with the Elastic 
Ligature. Crezef, B. Tijdschrift voor Dier- 
geneeskunde. March, 1934.} 


Those who have castrated rabbits by opening 
the scrotum have found from time to time that 
the bowel descends from the abdomen and hangs 
out of the wound. In rodents, such as rabbits, 
nutria, guinea-pigs, rats, ete., the testicles are 
capable of ascending the inguinal canal and 
resting on, or in front of the brim of the pelvis, 
showing that the internal ring is large. 

B. Crezeé in this article has shown how this 
accident may be avoided by applying an elastic 
ligature above the testicles as is often done in 
lambs in France and elsewhere. The strangu- 
lated part sloughs off. In France rubber rings 
are used for this purpose. 

H. G. 








‘ 


LIMERICK VETERINARY INSPECTION 
QUESTION 


With reference to an application by the 
Limerick Council for the services of an additional 
veterinary inspector, a letter. was received from 
the Department of Local Government stating that 
they were not satisfied that there was a necessity 
for increasing the present staff of the Veterinary 
Inspector’s Department to meet the requirements 
of the Agricultural Produce (Fresh Meat) Act, and 
pending the coming into operation of legislation 
controlling the pig industry. The matter of the 
provision of additional veterinary assistance to 
cope with the requirements of the Public Health 
Act seemed, therefore, to be a matter for the 
Local Authority alone. 

A long discussion on the subject followed and 
it was finally decided to set up a small com- 
mittee to meet the bacon manufacturers regard- 
ing the position of inadequate veterinary inspec- 
tion of bacon and pork products. 
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CITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Work of the Veterinary Department Duzing 
1933 


The report of the Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Mr. W. Tweed, for the year 1933, deals with the 
work carried out under the supervision of the 
Veterinary Staff, consisting of a Chief Veter- 
inary Officer and two Assistant Veterinary 
Officers. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 


The summary of cases of scheduled diseases 
which were confirmed is given as tuberculosis 59, 
anthrax nil, swine fever 5, sheep scab 9, foot- 
and-mouth disease 1. 

Tuberculosis Order, 1925.—Fifty-nine cows 
from the city herds were dealt with under the 
Order. Twenty-eight of these (47°5 per cent.) 
suffered from tuberculosis of the udder. 

The net amount of compensation paid was 
£344 17s. 6d., or an average of £5 16s. 10d. per 
animal. The Exchequer grant and salvage re- 
ceived gave a balance of £38 1s, 5d. towards 
administration. 


Swine Fever.—The Officers of the Department 
act as Local Veterinary Inspectors of the 
Ministry of Agriculture in the control of this 
disease. Seventy-six post-mortem examinations 
were made of pigs during the year. In five 
cases specimens were sent to the Ministry’s 
Laboratory for confirmatory diagnosis and all 
were confirmed. Three of these cases were dis- 
covered in pigs slaughtered at the abattoir. 


Sheep Scab.—The Ministry of Agriculture in- 
cluded part of Sheffield in a double-dipping area 
on two occasions on account of the number of 
affected sheep on the surrounding moorlands. 
In all, 2,278 sheep were dipped. Nine cases of 
scab were discovered in the city, five of which 
were in animals belonging to owners residing 
outside the city boundary. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—One outbreak, sub- 
sequently confirmed by the Ministry, occurred 
in January amongst pigs on the premises of a 
retail butcher. No spread of the disease resulted. 
Later in the year the city was included in a 
“movement area” due to an outbreak of the 
disease outside the city boundary. In each case 
all movement of animals was governed by 
licences issued by the staff of the Department. 


TRANSIT OF ANIMALS (AMENDMENT) ORDER, 1931 


Two thousand five hundred and sixty-three 
vehicles were cleansed and _ disinfected, for 
which a charge of 6d. per vehicle was made, 
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TUBERCULOUS INFECTION IN THE MILK 
SUPPLY OF THE CITY 

In city herds 4,995 cows were clinically 
examined for tuberculosis of the udder and of 
these 28 were found affected. 

Of 737 mixed samples of milk examined from 
country herds, 638 (8°55 per cent.) were found 
tuberculous. In following up these cases and 
acting in co-operation with the County Autho- 
rity concerned, 1,447 cows were examined anc 
44 were found affected with tuberculosis of the 
udder. 


MILK (SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS) ORDER, 
1923 

There are two farms in the city licensed for 
the production and sale of Grade A milk. 

The Corporation Farm supplies the City 
General Hospital with milk and the cows in the 
herd have all passed the tuberculin test. The 
milk is of Grade A (tuberculin tested) standard. 

Increased interest in tubercle-free cows is 
noted among city farmers. The difficulty of 
obtaining progress in this direction is non- 
breeding in city dairy herds and that the supply 
of tested cows for purchase is limited. 

It is pointed out that the tuberculin test should 
be encouraged as a guarantee against the risk 
of infection of the milk supply and also against 
the condemnation of the meat when the animal 
is sent for slaughter. 

CORPORATION ANIMALS 

The Department is responsible for the super- 
vision of the Corporation animals, including 
horses, cattle, pigs and poultry. 

MEAT INSPECTION 

There are only two private slaughterhouses 
in the city, the great majority of animals being 
killed at the Corporation abattoir. 

The following numbers of animals were 
slaughtered at the private and public slaughter- 
houses : 28,865 oxen, 9,321 calves, 102,679 sheep, 
48,042 pigs. 

All careases and offals are examined as laid 
down in Memo, 62 (Foods). 

The majority of fresh careases dressed in 
slaughterhouses outside the city are submitted 
for inspection at the abattoir. Stamped carcases 
are exempted from further inspection on entry 
to the city. 

The total weight of condemned carcases and 
part carcases from all sources was just over 
78 tons, of which 75°23 per cent. was condemned 
for tuberculosis. 

Additional figures are given for offals, of which 
148 tons were condemned. 

The Corporation pay the butchers 2s. 6d. per 
ewt. for condemned carcases and 1s. per ewt. 
for condemned offal for manufacture into by- 
products, 
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In no case were seizure and a magistrate’s 
order necessary for the destruction of meat. 

MECHANICAL STUNNING OF ANIMALS 

Experimental work was carried out in the 
use of electricity for stunning. The method is 
how generally employed in the case of calves, 
sheep and pigs, but on cattle it is used only in 
the Isolation Slaughterhouse in the abattoir. It 
is hoped to make its use general in the near 
future. All animals slaughtered in the abattoir 
are stunned by Corporation employees. 

The construction of a pen for the casting of 
cattle for slaughter by the Jewish method is 
in progress. A pen for the control of boars and 
large sows for stunning was provided. 


INSPECTION OF FOODSTUFFS 


The food supplies at the wholesale fish and 
fruit markets, wholesale imported meat shops, 
Wholesale provision premises, retail markets, 
shops and railway sidings were inspected and 
the quantities of these commodities condemned 
are given in the report. 

A list of prosecutions made during the year is 
given. The co-operation and assistance ren- 
dered to the Chief Veterinary Officer in carrying 
out the above work is acknowledged. 








RAM WITH FOUR HORNS 
We are indebted to Mr. B. Oswald—a subscriber 
to The Veterinary Record resident in Yugoslavia 
-for the following photograph and note relating 
thereto:- 








Four-horned rams—such as the illustration shows 

-are not very rare among the flocks of sheep 
bred in the Shara mountain district of South 
Yugoslavia. Indeed, reports have been received 
of cases of six horns in a ram. 
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R.C.V.S. COUNCIL MEETING 


Summary of Proceedings 


The lengthy report we shall be publishing in 
an early issue of the Committee and Council 
Meetings of the Royal College has, in fact, been 
considerably compressed. The bare resolutions 
of Committees are recorded, but their number 
and complexity give some indication of the 
heavy agenda which faces the members of Coun- 
cil at these quarterly meetings. 

Among the more important matters dealt with 
was again the question of finding new head- 
quarters for the College. As we have already 
reported, the accommodation at 10, Red Lion 
Square, has for long been inadequate, and a 
special Sub-Committee has been considering the 
matter for some months. Premises near Blooms- 
bury which have been offered seem likely to 
prove suitable. The question of the cost of pur- 
chasing new premises is one which will require 
serious consideration, but it is clear that the 
work of the College has outgrown the facilities 
offered by the present building. 

The application from the University of Cam- 
bridge for the recognition of the Natural 
Sciences Tripos Examination as qualifying a 
candidate for exemption from the first two years 
of the Veterinary Course has now been definitely 
approved. The University is to make applica- 
tion for affiliation to the Royal College, and will 
arrange to provide instruction at Cambridge in 
the subjects of the Third Year of the curricu- 
lum. Students who satisfy the Examiners of 
the R.C.V.S. will then pass on to one of the 
other affiliated Colleges for their Fourth and 
Fifth Years, in order to qualify as M.R.C.V.S. 
Afterwards they will return for a further year’s 
work at Cambridge leading to the University 
Diploma in Veterinary Science. 

The discussion which took place in the Ex- 
amination Committee on Mr, Coleman’s motion 
concerning the need for special provision bemg 
made in the examinations to ensure that students 
are well-grounded in the tuberculin test, resulted 
in a decision not to make any recommendation 
on the subject. The reason for that decision was 
no doubt that the present syllabus provides ade- 
quately both for instruction and examination in 
this subject. 

The report of the Registration Committee 
gives but a faint idea of the vigilance of that 
body in matters of unqualified practice. The 
Veterinary Surgeons Act does not, of course, 
prohibit practice by unqualified persons, but 
merely makes it illegal for them to use a pro- 
fessional title. The number of such persons who 
style themselves “ canine specialist” seems to 
be growing, and though that title by itself has 
been held to be no infringement of the Act, we 
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are glad to note that when it is associated with 
some other qualifying description, action is being 
taken wherever possible. 

The number of complaints made against mem- 
bers does not seem to diminish, but we are 
pleased to see that the charges made are, as a 
rule, not very serious. 

The report on the resu't of the Library Appeal 
is most disappointing. The total amount re- 
ceived after six months’ publicity is less than 
£1,000, and of this sum not more than £500 has 
been contributed by the profession. Indeed, only 
100 members have up to now responded to the 
Appeal. We would commend this matter evain 
to our readers. The Council of the N.V.M.A. 
has entered into an arrangement to supply the 
Library with all its exchange copies of foreign 
journals, which will help a little to ease the 
financial burden of the College, but the bui!ding 
up of an endowment fund sufficient to provide 
the necessary income to maintain the Library 
is an urgent necessity. There are many men 
of wealth in the profession whose names are 
absent from the list of subscribers, and we have 
hopes, therefore, that the list will be substan- 
tially increased in the near future. 





R.C.V.S. LIBRARY ENDOWMENT FUND 
Donations Received to October 11th, 1934 


£ s. d. 

New Zealand Veterinary Associa- 
tion alps Ee _ née 10 10 UO 
Woods, Wm. - “— ai 8 2 6 
Wilson, P. Sin ‘ene sad ~ § 5 6 
Eastern Counties V.M.A. ... cad 5 5 O 
Holroyd, J. ... ioe _ i 5 5 © 
Male, G. P. ... 5 5 O 


North Midland Division, N.V.M.A. 5 5 O 


North of Scotland Division, 

i nie ane sie 5§ 5 O 
Roberts, Charles hans sac rm 3 3 =O 
Hornby, H. E. be ae Poe 3.0 «0 
Clarkson, J. ... — _ ite 22 90 
Simpson, R. ... bik —_ ka 2 2 90 
Williams, M. F. 22 0 
Hunter, A. H, 2 0 0 
Bowes, H. G. 1 1 O 
Gunning, O. V. 1 1 0 
Hall, G. N. A. 11 +0 
McGaughey, C. A. ; 2 8 
Mayall, Gladstone S om a 
Taylor, J. H. 11 0 
Gunn, R. I. oe aa Sen ee 
Appleton, A. F. bie ain ie 010 6 





£72 8 6 
Previously acknowledged 878 19 6 


Total ... £951 8 0 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports 


CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY 


Annual General Meeting 





Whatever may be the vertebral relationship 
between the practitioner and the veterinary 
profession as a whole, at least there is no room 
for argument that he remains the backbone of 
even the most august societies. At their Annual 
General Meeting, held at the Royal Veterinary 
College on the evening of Thursday, October 4th, 
1934, the Fellows of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., tacitly re-endorsed their adherence to 
this view—as evidenced by former choice—by 
continuing their succession of practitioner 
Presidents in the person of Captain L. 8. Balls, 
than whom no one has been more assiduous in 
the furtherance of the interests of the society. 
On this occasion, moreover, the new President 
signified his accession by proceeding to make 
history, in that he nominated the first lady 
graduate—Miss Kathleen Shedlock—to secure 
election to the Council of a veterinary organisa- 
tion. 

At the outset the Chair was occupied by the 
retiring President, Mr. H. C. P. King, and there 
were also present, in addition to the President- 
elect, Messrs. W. Brown, H. E. Bywater (Hon. 
Secretary), Captain J. C. Coleman, Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Greenfield, Mr. S. L. Hignett, Prin- 
cipal Sir Frederick Hobday, Messrs. W. H. 
Holmes, H. D. Jones, Herbert King, Captain 
W. J. Leyshon, Dr. J. McCunn, Professor James 
Macqueen, Captain J.. F. Macdonald, Messrs. 
J. W. MelIntosh, G. H. Mills, Major-General 
Sir John Moore, Colonel W. S. Mulvey, Mr. 
W. S. Perryman, Veterinary-Colonel G. Rees- 
Mogg, Miss K. W. Shedlock, Captain R. J. Stow, 
Captain W. K. Townson and Professor Geo. H. 
Wooldridge. 

The minutes of the 1933 Annual General 
Meeting and of the last Ordinary General 
Meeting, having received publication in the 
Veterinary Record, were taken as read and were 
confirmed and signed. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—(1) From _ Lieut. Colonel 
EK. P. Argyle, Mr. H. W. Dawes, Captain S. J. 


Motton, Captain H. L. Roberts, Mr. R. A. Willett. 


and Professor J. G. Wright, apologising for 
their inability to attend the meeting. 

(2) From Sir Arnold Theiler, intimating that 
he was about to depart from this country, and 
thanking the Fellows of the Society for the 
opportunity they had afforded him of attending 
their meetings. 

(3) From Major R. Stalker, stating that he 
was going to India and consequently desired to 
relinquish his membership of the Society. 

It was unanimously decided that Major 
Stalker be informed of the rule whereby Fellows 
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resident abroad might retain their association 
with the Society by becoming Hon. Members 
during their period of service there, and that 
the Secretary should express the hope of the 
meeting that Major Stalker would take advan- 
tage of this facility. 

FELLOWSHIP.—(@) Nominations.—The _ fol- 
lowing nominations to Fellowship were received : 
Mr. R. R. Dalling, * Bryn Castell,” Gaergwrle, 
Flintshire (proposer, Sir Frederick Hobday; 
seconder, Major T. Dalling); Mr. A. C. Dixon, 
228, High Street, Berkhampsted (proposer, Sir 
Frederick Hobday; seconder, the Hon. Secre- 
tary); Mr. T. H. Mitchie, 41, Brighton Road, 
Coulsdon, Surrey (proposer, Sir Frederick 
Hobday; seconder, the Hon. Secretary). 

(b) Election.—Miss M. V. Levie, “Red Walls,” 
77, Lincoln Road, Peterborough, was unani- 
mously elected a Fellow, on the proposition of 
Captain W. K. Townson, seconded by Major 
W. Hamilton Kirk. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND STATEMENT 
OF ACCOUNTS 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. E. Bywater) 
presented the Annual Report for the year 
1933-34, which was in the following terms :— 

“Seven Council meetings were held, at which 
an average attendance of 138 was recorded. 

“The Annual General Meeting, a dinner- 
dance and seven General Meetings were held, at 
which there was an average attendance of 34 
Fellows and ten visitors. The attendance of 
Fellows remained constant with that of the pre- 
vious year, but the number of visitors showed 
an average increase of seven—this was largely 
due to the attendance of senior students from 
the Royal Veterinary College, in response to an 
invitation extended to them at the request of 
the President. 

“Twenty-two new Fellows were elected during 
the session (an increase over the preceding year 
of six); after deducting seven therefrom (six 
resignations and one death) the total member- 
ship is now 265. 2 

“The following papers were presented for 
discussion :— 

** Sewage: Is it a Source of Poisoning in 
Cattle?’—-From the clinical aspect—Major 
Pugh; from the bacteriological, aspect—Dr. 
Stableforth; from the chemical aspect—Dr. 
Lander. 

“*«The Diagnosis of Navicular Disease ’— 
Major Pryer; opened by Professor Macqueen. 

“** Every-day Problems Encountered in Feline 
Practice ’—The Misses Shedlock, Lock and 
Jordan, 

** Some Aspects of Canine Obstetrics’: (a) 
‘ Diagnosis of Pregnancy : Dystokia—It’s Causa- 
tion ’—Professor Wright; (b) ‘ Delivery of the 
Foetus ’"—Captain Dunlop Martin. 

“ ‘Habits and General Management of Animals 
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which are Bred for Fur in Great Britain ’— 
Dr. Tom Hare. 

“* Pur-bearing Animals—their Diseases and 
Treatment "—Mr. Henry Gray. 

** Diseases of Fur-bearing Animals Bred in 
Captivity in this Country ’—Major Dalling. 

** Remarks on Heart Disease in the Horse ’— 
Professor MeCunn, opened by Mr. H. GC. Irving. 

“Tn addition, the President gave an instruc- 
tive address on ‘ Horse Transport and Canine 
Practice from the Financial Aspect.’ 

“The year under review is noteworthy for 
three reasons: the regrettable resignation from 
office of Captain Macdonald, who had served 
the Society as Hon. Secretary since the early 
part of 1922—a post he had filled with credit 
both to himself and the Society; the introduc- 
tion of an evening devoted to papers given by 
lady Fellows of the Society; and, lastly, the 
masterly paper by Professor Wright on ‘ The 
Diagnosis of Pregnancy in the Bitch.’ 

“The thanks of the Society are due to those 
Fellows who have brought morbid specimens to 
the meetings and thus evoked such interesting 
discussions, and also to Sir Frederick Hobday 
and the Governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College for permission to hold our Annual 
(ieneral Meeting at the College.” 

The PRESIDENT now observed that the State- 
ment of Accounts had been circulated: were 
there (he asked) any comments on them? They 
would note that the Society was rather short 
of funds this year, owing to the fact that they 
had paid out various substantial amounts, which 
would probably not recur, at all events for some 
little while. 

The Hon. TREASURER (Dr. MeCunn) said 
that he had no observations to offer, other than 
to express the hope that the Society would not 
vote away any large sums in the way of 
abnormal expenditure during the coming year. 
(Laughter. ) 

The PRESIDENT proposed that the Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts be received 
and adopted. The motion was seconded by 
Captain Townson and carried unanimously. 


Election of Office-bearers 

President—Tur RetirING PRESIDENT (Mr. 
H. C. P. King) said that it gave him very 
great pleasure to announce that their Council 
had unanimously approved of the nomination 
of Captain Leonard 8S. Balls as their President 
for the ensuing year. (Loud Applause.) — It 
needed no words of his to commend Captain 
Balls to them, and he put it to the meeting, 
therefore, without further ado, that the recom- 
mendation of the Council be accepted. 

Professor Woo.pripcEe: “ That requires pro- 
posing and seconding, Sir, and I have the 
keenest pleasure in proposing the election of 
Captain Balls as our President for the coming 
year.” 
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Captain TOowNson: “I shall be delighted to 
second that proposition.” 

The proposition was carried with acclama- 
tion. 

Jn inducting the new President, Mr. Kina 
said: “ Before finally vacating the Chair, I 
should like to express to you my appreciation 
of your support and indulgence during My year 
of office and to take this opportunity of express- 
ing my sincere thanks to our Secretary, Mr. 
Bywater, and our Treasurer, Dr. McCunn, for 
their ever-ready support and guidance through- 
out what has been to me, and I hope to you 
also, a very interesting, instructive and enjoy- 
able year. 

* Captain Balls, it is now my privilege and 
pleasure to ask you to come forward and take 
the Presidential reins—or should it be wheel? 
I regret, Sir, that we have no chain of office 
with which to girdle you. I hope and feel sure 
you will have a very successful year of office.” 
(Applause. ) 

The PresipeNr (Captain L. S. Balls): “I 
thank you for the honour you have bestowed 
upon me in electing me to the Presidency of this 
important Society, I realise that | am follow- 
ing a very good man, and I am sure all will 
agree with me that Mr. King has carried out 
his duties in a most admirable way. (Hear, 
hear.) I only hope I can do it half as well. 
I listened to his Presidential Address with great 
interest; perhaps I may be permitted to say 
that I regard it as the best Address from the 
Chair I have ever heard at one of these 
meetings.” (Applause.) 

Proceeding, the President expressed the hope 
that the attendances in the coming year would 
be better than those they had had during the 
preceding session: 34 was a fair average 
attendance, but it was not good enough, con- 
sidering the large membership of the Society. 

He was most appreciative of the honour they 
had bestowed upon him. 

Mr. McInrosu said that he would like, as 
one of the older members of the Society, to 
propose a very hearty vote of thanks to their 
retiring President, Mr. Cyril King, for his con- 
duct in the Chair during the past year. It had 
been very gratifying to him and to many others 
to see the younger men coming forward to take 
the responsibilities of Chairmanship of the 
Society, and he thought that Mr. King had 
carried out his duties in an exemplary way and 
had filled the Chair in a very acceptable 
manner. (Applause.) 

Captain COLEMAN, in seconding, observed that 
he had attended a few meetings and had been 
greatly impressed by their late President’s 
conduct in the Chair. In particular, he had 
been struck by the expeditious manner in which 
the business of the Society had been transacted 
under his régime. (Hear, hear.) 


—_—_—_——— 
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The remaining officers were elected as fol- 
lows :— 

Vice-Presidents.—The retiring President, Sir 
Frederick Hobday, Captain J. F. Macdonald and 
Professor J.. G. Wright (proposed by Mr. 
McIntTosn, seconded by Veterinary-Colonel G. 
RerES-Mocec). 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. H. 
elected). 

Hon. Treasurer.—Dr. J. McCunn (re-elected). 

Trustees—Mr. KE. L. Stroud, Captain J. 
Villar and Mr. J. Willett (re-elected). 

Auditors.—Mr. 8S. L. Hignett (re-elected) and 
Professor J. G. Wright (auditor member of 
Council). 

Council (elected by ballot)—Mr. J. W. H. 
Holmes, Mr. H. D. Jones, Major Hamilton Kirk, 
Professor J. Macqueen, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Mr. 
J. W. Perryman, Miss K. W. Shedlock (the 
Society’s first lady Councillor), Captain W. Kk. 
Townson, Captain R. J. Stow, Mr. R. A. Willett, 
Professor Geo. H. Wooldridge and Dr. W. R. 
Wooldridge. 

At this stage Mr. H. C. P. Kine, amid loud 
applause, said that he would like to compli- 
ment Miss Shedlock on being the first lady to 
be elected a member of the Council of a Veter- 
inary Society in this country. 

ANNUAL DINNER.—Mr. H. C. P. KING proposed 
that the suggestion of Council in regard to the 
function be confirmed, viz., that a dinner-dance 
be held at the Mayfair Hotel, W., as last year. 

Captain TOwNSON expressed the view that 
dinners and dinner-dances should alternate in 
successive years, but the Hon. SECRETARY 
pointed out that the meeting was only concerned 
with the arrangements for this year’s function. 

After some further discussion, it was agreed 
that a dinner-dance be held on the first Thurs- 
day in November, The following were appointed 
a Dinner Committee (to decide place of dining, 
ete.): Captain J. F. Macdonald, Major 
Hamilton Kirk, Professor Geo. H. Wooldridge, 
together with the officers of the Society. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress.——The next 
business before the meeting was to receive the 
report of the Society’s delegate to the Health 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, held 
at Bristol in July. [The delegate was the Hon. 


EK. Bywater (re- 





Secretary, and his comprehensive report was 


heard with much interest and appreciation. As 
in previous years, Mr. Bywater dealt in some 
detail with all the papers presented to the 
Veterinary Hygiene Section, and his contribu- 
tion to the proceedings—an exemplary one of 
the kind—is reproduced in the “ Report” 
columns of this issue.—Ep., V.R.] 

The PRESIDENT (Captain Balls) said that he 
desired to congratulate Mr. Bywater on his very 
thorough report. It was really a remarkable 
feat for their Hon, Secretary to attend that 
Congress, take such voluminous notes as he 
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must have done, and present a report which 
gave them so excellent an idea of what had 
transpired. Although he had been privileged 
to hear the report, he would read it when it 
appeared in the Veterinary Record, because 
iInany of the comments made therein were very 
interesting. (Applause. ) 

Captain LeysHon moved that a very hearty 
vote of thanks be accorded Mr. Bywater both 


for attending the Congress and giving the 
Society such a full report of what occurred. 


His report was lucid and full of interest. 

Mr. JONES seconded, saying that not only did 
Mr. Bywater work well as their Secretary, but 
he had that task allotted to him every year 
and he fulfilled it with great credit to himself 
and great pleasure to all of them. (Applause.) 


ANY OTHER BUSINESS 


Obituary.—The meeting stood in silent tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Richard Scott, of Alder- 
shot and Borden, a Fellow of the Society who 
had passed away since, the last meeting, while 
it was agreed that a letter of sympathy be sent 
to the widow. 

International Veterinary Congress.—Dr. 
McCunn observed that the Society had sent 
Professor Wooldridge to America as its delegate 
to the Twelfth International Veterinary Con- 
gress, and he proposed that their representative 
be asked to present his report at another meet- 
ing. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE said that he had hoped 
to have had the opportunity of giving a report 
at that meeting, but several Fellows intervened 
to say that, in view of the lateness of the hour, 


they favoured the course proposed by Dr. 
McCunn. Professor Wooldridge, continuing, 


observed that. he bowed to the force of circum- 
stance, but desired to say that there were no 
papers available at the Congress at all: the 
delegates were never presented (as had been 
the case in this country at the last Congress) 
with copies of the papers in advance, nor at 
the time of the meeting.* True, there were sum- 
maries of the various papers available, but 
they were very short, and as the Sections were 
meeting “two or three deep” at the same time, 


it was of course impossible for anybody to 
attend all the sections, In the case of 
their Society’s delegate, he might point 
out that their Society were honoured by 


the fact that he was made the President of one 
of the Sections—the Section, moreover, which 
was not only the largest Sut at which the 
greatest amount of work was done. (Applause. ) 
That bound him down, and prevented him from 
attending many of the other Sectional meet- 
ings; it also meant that his report must 
inevitably be somewhat restricted. 
Veterinary-Colonel Reres-MocG proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to the new President for 
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his conduct of the latter portion of the proceed- 
ings. He hoped that at the end of his year of 
oftice he would look back upon it with great 
pleasure and satisfaction, as he was sure all 
of them would do. (Applause. ) 
The meeting then terminated. 
H. E. Bywater, Hon. Secretary. 


% * ae * * 


MID-WEST V.M.A.* 
SUMMER MEETING AT CHEDDAR 


The summer meeting of the Mid-West Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., was held at Cheddar on July 20th, 
1934, when the following members were present : 
J. R. Barker, Esq. (in the Chair), Colonel G. 
Henson, Dr. W. M. Scott, Messrs. W. A. Austin, 
J. J. Aveston, H. C. Wilkins, E, J. Thorburn, 
R. Moore, W. ID. Rees, A. J. Cattell, W. Webster, 
W. R. Watson, L. St. Bel Golledge, F. Tonar, 
G. H. Thomas, W. H. Brooke (Midland Coun- 
ties), and Messrs. S. Brown-Fisher, W. J. 
Barclay-Watson, C. B. S. Seott (visitors) and 
(. KE, Perry (Hon, Secretary). 

The following ladies (16) were present: Mrs. 
Findlay, Miss Morgan, Mrs. Bolton, Miss 
Barker, Mrs. W. D. Rees, Miss Rees, Mrs. 
W. R. Watson, Mrs. Stalker, Miss Barclay, Mrs. 
Bovett, Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Cattell, Mrs. Brooke, 
Miss Brooke, Mrs. Brown-Fisher and Mrs. 
Perry. 

Apologies for absence were received from the 
following : Sir Frederick Hobday, Major Seldon, 
Messrs. E. S. Eardley, J. R. Baxter, T. J. 
Coleman, L. B. A. Grace, C. R. Golledge and 
Captain Howard Jones. 


Correspondence.—(1) From the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons and the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, in reference to 
the treatment of parasites in sheep. 

(2) From the British National Committee in 
reference to the Division’s delegate, Captain 
J. R. Barker, to the Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress in New York. ' 

(3) From the Secretary of the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association, intimating that the 
Council agreed “ That this association should 
in future be called ‘ The Mid-West Division.’ ” 
On the proposition of Mr. Scott, seconded by 
Mr. AvestTon, it was decided to alter the name 
from “The Mid-West and South Wales Divi- 
sion” to “ The Mid-West Division.” 

(4) From the Secretary of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons in reference to an 
endowment fund for the library of the College. 
After discussion, it was decided to subscribe 
five guineas to the fund. 

(5) From Mr. lL. B. A. Grace, in the follow- 
ing terms: “I regret that I shall be unable to 

* Received for publication, September 24th, 
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attend the meeting of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Division on the 20th, having been 
appointed Veterinary Surgeon to the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. I desire to tender 
my resignation from the Mid-West and South 
Wales Division. Whilst my stay with the Divi- 
sion has been comparatively short, at the same 
time I shall always have happy recollections 
of my association with it.” 

Mr. Grace’s resignation was accepted with 
regret, and the Secretary was requested to con- 
gratulate him, on behalf of the Association, on 
his appointment. 


New Member.—Mr. J. W. Baxter, of Lechlade. 
Was proposed by the PRESIDENT, seconded by 
Mr. Aveston, and duly elected. 


Next Meeting.—It was decided to hold the next 
meeting at Cardiff and to make it a joint meet- 
ing with the South Wales Division. Arrange- 
Inents were left, to the Council. 


After the meeting the members and ladies 
present were conducted by Dr. Scott through 
the caves at Cheddar, 

The party then proceeded, still under the 
guidance of Dr. Scott, up the Cheddar Gorge 
over the Mendips to Wells and Wookey Hole, 
where tea was provided. 

Afterwards Wookey Hole caves were visited. 
this feature ending a most enjoyable afternoon. 

C. E. Perry, Hon. Secretary. 














THE “ COMMONSENSE” VETERINARIAN 


In a recent issue The Worcester Journal re- 
produced the following admonition to farmers 
forwarded by a correspondent: “ Some recent 
experiences among farmer friends have persuaded 
me of the soundness of Mr. Elliot’s remark some 
time ago that he wanted to see the farmer run- 
ing after the veterinary surgeon. I am convinced 
that a good many animals are lost by the foolish 
persistence of some farmers relying entirely on 
traditional methods and rule of thumb. I have 
nothing against the old-fashioned remedy, which 
generally owes its survival to the fact that it 
has been found to succeed. The trouble is that 
the farmer is rarely in a position to decide what 
the animal is really suffering from, and a treat- - 
ment which is excellent in its place, may be given 
for quite the wrong condition. We have recently 
had farmers writing to the papers professing to 
give remedies for Johne’s disease when they were 
really thinking of an ordinary internal chill, which 
is a very different thing. Similarly, the red- 
water complaint arises from quite a variety of 
different causes. Recently I saw a serious case 
of cystitis in a cow being treated by the owner 
on lines which would have been quite appropriate 
to a hemorrhage due to a different cause. The 
veterinary surgeon is usually a commonsense 
man, less liable to fanciful theories than some 
doctors are, and at any rate no veterinary sur- 
geon has yet discovered that cows have com- 
plexes! ” 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


Oct. 22ml.—Meeting of the Editorial (Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4.30 p.m. 

Oct. 24th.—Meeting of the Section of Com- 
parative Medicine, Royal Society 
of Medicine, at the Society’s 
House, 1, Wimpole Street, W. 

Oct. 27th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Leeds. 

Nov. 1st.—Annual Dinner and Dance, Central 
Veterinary Society, at the May 
Fair Hotel, Berkeley Street, W.1. 

Noy. 2nd.—Annual General Meeting and Re- 
Union Dinner, R.A.V.C. Old Com- 
rades’ Association, Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C. 


“ee Me “ 
AS + - 


PERSONAL 


Marriage.—Krrr—Harrow.— At New = York, 
U.S.A., on August 17th, 1934, David Keir, m.c., 
M.R.C.V.S. (Captain R.A.V.C. retired), eldest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Keir, Kincairn, Potterhill, 
Paisley, Scotland, to Margaret Harrow, second 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Campbell Harrow, West Wemyss, Fifeshire, Scot- 
land, and grand-daughter of Captain Thomas 
Harrow. . 

* * * * * 


MEMORIAL TO DR. STENHOUSE WILLIAMS 


Dr. Stenhouse Williams will always be remem- 
bered for his pioneer work in dairy research, and 
the value of his endeavours to improve the bac- 
teriological standard of milk was recognised to 
the full by the Veterinary Profession, who were 
represented both individually and through their 
professional organisations, on the subscription 
list for the Memorial Library, which was opened 
by Sir Hilton Young, Minister of Health, at the 
National Institute for Research in Dairying at 
Shinfield, near Reading, on Saturday last. 

The Minister said that milk had a unique place 
in the diet of the people. Although in this country 
its consumption had been relatively low, there had 
been of recent years a great improvement in the 
milk supply, an increased appreciation by the 
industry of the need, and an increased under- 
standing by the public of the value, of milk. 

As a Government and people they were en- 
gaged in an active campaign for increasing the 
consumption of milk and improving the methods 
of production. A campaign for more and better 
milk was one of the most essential purposes of 
their fight against disease. 

Dr. Stenhouse Williams, whose memory is being 
perpetuated by the library, was the first director 
of the institute, a position he held from its founda- 
tion in 1912 until his death in 1932. One of the 
pioneers of the clean milk movement, he was Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Bacteriology at Reading Univer- 
sity. 

Lord Iveagh, chairman of the Institute Board, 
who presided, said that Dr, Williams had at heart 
the improvement of the conditions of dairy 
farmers and of the dairying industry. 





ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS 

Lieutenant I. McLaren sailed for India on Sep- 
tember 7th for a full tour of duty abroad. 

Major G. Lloyd, p.s.o., was posted to the 
Eastern Command on October Ist, and is now 
doing duty at Colchester. 

Major F. R. Roche-Kelly was posted to the 
Southern Command on October 2nd, and is now 
doing duty at Portsmouth. 

Major G. W. Godwin sailed for India on October 
10th for a full tour of duty abroad. 

Major R. H. Stalker and Lieutenant J. M. Ross 
sailed for India for a full tour of duty abroad. 
These officers are doing duty en route on board a 
freightship conveying remounts to Egypt; they 
will proceed onwards to India on completion of 
this duty. 

Lieutenant D. F. G. Smith was posted to the 
Southern Command on October 15th, and is now 
doing duty at Tidworth. 

Lieutenant A. D. Seton was posted to the 
Eastern Command on October 15th, and is now 
doing. duty at Brighton. 

Major S. W. Marriott, 0.8.£., and Major R,. H. 
Knowles are at present in this country on leave; 
the former from, India, the latter from 8 gypt. 


UNIV ERSIT Y OF L IVERPOOL EXAMINATION 


aise 


The September, 1934, Examination List of the 
University of Liverpool, contains the following 
results of the First Examination for the Degree 
of B.V.Sc., from the School of Veterinary 
Science :— 

Part I.—McCay, Joan R., Pritchard, R. W.; 
Part I1.—France, W. H., Kennedy, G. Y., McCay, 
Joan R.; Part I1].—Firth, T. B. 


* * * % — 
CHEAPER MILK IN SCHOOLS 


A 300 per cent. increase in milk consumption 
in schools has, it is estimated, resulted from the 
‘milk-in-schools ” scheme sponsored by _ the 
Government and the Milk Marketing Board, 
while reports from various centres throughout 
the country show that in some districts the in- 
crease amounts to as much as 700 per cent. 

At Gravesend, where 33 gallons were 
provided daily before the new scheme’ was 
launched, the figure has now increased to 210 
gallons a day. 

Ealing authorities state that the number of 
children taking milk has increased from 23 per 
cent. to 69 per cent. e« 

Eastern counties’ authorities state that the con- 
sumption has increased by 500 per cent., while 
in Exeter, Barnsley and Nottingham the increase 
is 300 per cent. 

Ba * * Ba * 

Errata.—In Mr. F. T.  Harvey’s _ article, 
“ Acetylcholine: A Peristaltic Hormone,” in our 
last issue, for “ chlorine” read “ choline ”—page 
1219; col. 2, line 12. 

In the same issue, in Mr. Oscar Stinson’s letter 
* Calcium Treatment of Milk Fever,” for 280 c.c. 
of a 10 per cent. solution (calcium gluconate 
i Sandoz ) read 280 c.c. of a 20 per cent. ., solution. 


R. ‘Ss. P.C. A. OFFE rf TO TRAPPE RS 


During recent weeks the R.S.P.C.A. has made an 
effort to bring home to the public what an immen- 
sitv of suffering is caused by the use of the steel- 
tocth trap as a means of trapping rabbits, a method 
which is still countenanced by law. In this con- 
nection the society is appealing particularly to 
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trappers themselves, and is prepared to present 
to them free of cost up to 1,000 Lewis humane 
snares and 10,000 humane knotted snares in re- 
turn for written undertakings that they will dis- 
continue the use of a corresponding number of 
steel-tooth traps. Failure to keep this undertaking 
would entail the return of the gifts to the society. 
pena to any trapper who would agree to 

“ase to use 100 steel gins, the society will supply 
pear a set of Collington net supports and the 
necessary netting. The devices offered have been 
tested by the society and found to be both 
humane and effective, and it is hoped that 
trappers will respond to the appeal. 

* * He ia 


DISPUTED WARRANTY AT HORSE SALES 

“Horse sales generally have always been a 
source of trouble and worry, particularly to 
auctioneers, through disputed warranties, but this 
has been consider ably overcome at Lanark by the 
introduction under the conditions of sale of a 
panel of approved veterinary surgeons, and in 
the case of any disputed warranty the purchaser 
must have the horse examined before removal 
from the yard,” says the North Brilish Agricul- 
turist. “If he does not avail himself of this right 
he is not entitled to reject the horse for any 
patent defect falling within the warranty. In the 
case of either party being dissatisfied they may 
call in another member of the panel, and if these 
two disagree, a third member of the panel decides 
finally and absolutely, the cost being borne by 
the losing party. The seller is still responsible, 
however, for any latent defect. The system 
appeared to work quite satisfactorily this year, 
and it is understood that the number of rejects 

vas less than in recent years.” 
* * * * * 
SHEEP SCAB IN THE PENNINES 

Twelve months have passed since the discovery 
was made that sheep scab existed over a wide 
area of the North of England, and that flocks 
grazing the Pennine Range were extensively 
infected. It was decided to deal with the situa- 
tion by applying Parts 2 and 3 of the Sheep Scab 
Order of 1928 to the areas where the disease 
was prevalent, and early this year the Pennine 
Range (Movement of Sheep) Order was issued, 
imposing restrictions on the movement of sheep 
out of five areas in that part of the country. 

After double-dippings of sheep last August for 
sheep-scab the Ministry of Agriculture, states the 
National Farmers’ Union news-sheet, has found 
that infection still exists on the Pennine Range, 
and is particularly serious in two districts—in 
the open fells extending in a north-east direction 
from Ingleton in the West Riding to Hawes in 
the North Riding, and in the Westmorland fells 
lying immediately east and north-east of Appleby. 

The Ministry has decided to release from 
restrictions certain parts of Westmorland, 
Lancashire, and the West Riding. A_ further 
double-dipping of all flocks in the areas in which 
restrictions are being maintained was arranged 
to take place between October 1st and Novem- 
ber 15th. Further double-dippings of flocks are 
being required in November in the Peak District 
of Derbyshire and the West Riding moors to the 
north thereof, and when these are completed the 
position with regard to relief from restrictions 
will be again reviewed. 

It may be noted that since July 1st only one out- 
break of sheep scab has been ‘confirmed in any 
county in ‘England outside the counties of 
Cumberland, Westmorland, Durham, Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, and the North and West Ridings of 
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Yorkshire. This fact affords ample proof of the 
extent to which the disease has become localised 
as a result of the double-dipping regulations. 








Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 
* * * * 


HYSTERECTOMY _ SPLENECTOMY IN THE 


To THE EpItor oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—May I be granted a small space in your 
columns to answer Mr. J. McGhee’s letter on the 
above subject in your issue of the 13th inst. I 
wish to thank him for his kind remarks. In my 
article to which he refers, I gave the patho- 
logist’s report, which proved conclusively, to my 
mind, that splenectomy was unnecessary in this 
case. Unfortunately this information was not 
available at the time of the operation, and as 
there appeared to be abnormality in the spleen 
tissue, we decided to extirpate the organ. 

There was, of course, no sort of suggestion that 
the spleen played any part in producing the 
symptoms exhibited by the bitch—cystic ovaries 
‘an be held entirely accountable for them. The 
condition of bi-lateral enlargement of lymphatic 
glands still remains unexplained. Neither did 
I suggest that splenectomy contributed to the 
good results. On the contrary, it was very nearly 
responsible for a fatal termination. My assertion 
was that ovaro-hysterectomy in an aged bitch 
almost invariably results in remarkable rejuvena- 
tion. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. BARRETT. 
Eastdown House, 
12, Clarendon Road, 
Margate. 
Oc lober 15th, 1934. 
a we Me 


HOSPITAL "SERVIC ES FOR ANIMALS 
To THE Epriror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir.—I should be indebted to you if you will 
permit me, through the medium of your publica- 
tion, to thank all those who have sent me in- 
formation on the Hospital Services for Animals. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY B. BROOK. 
Heath Lodge, 
Uttoxeter, 
Staffs. 
October 8th, 1934. 








The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following: 


Communications from Dr. Fred Bullock (Secre- 
tary, Roval College of Veterinary Surgeons), 
Major G. W. Dunkin (Mill Hill), Mr. S. J. Edwards 
(Hannah Dairy Research Institute), Major Hamil- 
ton Kirk (Finchley), Captain J. Smith (Kenley), 
Mr. John Weir (Hamilton, Lanark), Professor 


J. G. Wright (Royal Veterinary College), and Lieut.- 


Colonel T. D. Dunlop Young (London). 

Report of a meeting of the Southern Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., from Mr. J: B. White; Hon. 
Secretary, also a meeting of the North of Scotland 
Division, N.V.M.A. from Captain George Howie, 
Hon. Secretary. 








